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A Preview of the National Convention of 
AACRAO, Minneapolis, April 20-23, 1953 


The Upper Midwest Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, which includes 75 collegiate institutions from North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota, is happy to be the host organization for the 
39th Annual National Convention of the AACRAO as it meets at the 
Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis on April 20-23, 1953. 

President Emma Deters is planning outstanding convention sessions and 
workshops. The program will feature addresses by Dr. James L. Morrill, 
President of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. George Lynn Cross, 
President of the University of Oklahoma. Other speakers are yet to be 
selected. 

The banquet, which will highlight one address and the choral music of 
the St. Olaf Choir, is to have as its toastmaster Mr. Roy Armstrong from 
the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Charles E. Harrell, Registrar of Indiana University, will direct the 
workshops centered about topics of interest to the entire membership. A 
new type of workshop under the direction of Mr. George L. Miller of 
Wayne University will concentrate on the problems of certain groups of 
institutions. The division for participation in these will be on the basis of 
the type of institution that the individual represents. 

Mr. Ira J. Smith, Registrar of the University of Michigan, is making de- 
tailed plans for the Luncheon and Clinic for new registrars and admis- 
sions officers. In addition to a panel of three, he will have twenty-two table 
leaders. 

The Tours and Entertainment Committee has planned a program of 
interesting things to do and see. The opening activity will be a pre-con- 
vention visit on Monday afternoon, April 20, to the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Campuses of the University of Minnesota ending with a Smorgasbord 
in the Minnesota Union. 


PROGRAM 

Senday, April 19 ... 2.2.66 Registration begins; Meetings: Executive 
Committee, Local Arrangements Commit- 
tees. 

Monday, April 20 ........ Meetings: Standing Committees, Workshop 
Leaders; Pre-convention Tour and Smorgas- 
bord. 

Peceday, Agel 21 «.....4-<. General Session; Luncheon and Clinic for 


New Registrars and Admissions Officers; 
Topical Workshops ; Banquet. 

Wednesday, April 22 ...... Breakfast Meeting of Past Presidents; Gen- 
eral Session; Topical Workshops; Sightsee- 
ing; Institutional Workshops. 

Thursday, April 23 ....... General Sessions; Business Meeting. 
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The Scholastic Performance of Foreign 
Students in the United States 


CLARA H. KOENIG 


R SOME time there has been an expressed desire on the part of a 

number of registrars and admissions officers for some information 

on the accomplishments of the students from foreign lands who are 

coming in increasingly large numbers to study in the United States. 

What kind of records do they make? Is there any connection between 

their status in the countries from which they come and their perform- 
ance here? 

The present study was undertaken at the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, and was presented in part at 
Workshop No. 2, “Evaluation of Educational Experiences for Ad- 
missions” on April 23, 1952, at the meeting of the Association in 
Washington. While it is not a completely exhaustive study, it is 
hoped that some of the more urgent questions will be at least partially 
answered by the data assembled. 

As a basis for the project, a questionnaire was sent to 57 institu- 
tions, all of which, according to statistics published by the Institute of 
International Education, have significant numbers of students from 
other lands. Of these, the following 31 furnished the requested data: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of Alabama, University of 
Arizona, University of California, University of Colorado, University 
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of Denver, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana 
University, Iowa State College, State University of Iowa, University 
of Kansas, University of Kentucky, Louisana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, University of Maine, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Michigan State College, University of Michigan, 
University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, University of North 
Carolina, Northwestern University, Ohio State University, Oregon 
State College, University of Oregon, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, University of Texas, Utah Agricultural College, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and the University of Wisconsin. Un- 
fortunately some of the institutions with the largest numbers of for- 


TABLE I 


Number of students reported 
Men: 4783 Women: 921 Total: 5704 


1. Average grades on entrance 


Men Women 
No data 2691 (83%) 542 (17%) 

(56%) {39% 
Below Average 16 (15%) 
%) (2%) 


270. 
Average 132 (1 3%) 


147. 
Above Average 145 {8% 
1 
Superior 86 (17%) 
(9%) (9%) 


921 


eign students found it impossible to contribute owing to lack of 
personnel to do the clerical work involved. 

The materials included in this investigation are for those students 
who were registered during the interval from the fall of 1948 through 
the spring of 1951. The questionnaire asked that the items be given 
in terms of the credit and marking systems employed by the respective 
institutions. When received, the grades and grade point averages 
were translated into terms of several general but significant categories, 
namely, below average, average, above average, and superior, each of 
which represents a scholarship range rather than any specific mark. 

As shown in table no. 1, reports were received on 5704 individuals, 
of whom 4783 are men and 921 women. No attempt has been made 
in this report to differentiate between the sexes as far as performance 
in this country is concerned, since it was evident from even a cursory 
inspection that there was no important variance between them. 

As a whole it is evident that the students included in this group 
were making satisfactory progress in their work here, as shown by the 
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fact that according to table no. 7, only 1 per cent were dropped and 
15 per cent had below average records, while 30 per cent were mak- 
ing average grades, 35 per cent above average, and 13 per cent 
superior. It had been hoped that considerable information would be 
forthcoming to indicate the reasons for the failure of those who did 
not do well, since opportunity was given in the questionnaire to 
furnish this information. However, the returns in this respect were 
disappointing, most of the individuals who filled out the question- 
naire stating that they did not have the data and that it would take 
more time than they had at their disposal to obtain them. From the 
replies that were given it was evident that lack of knowledge of 
English, financial insufficiency, and illness were important considera- 
tions. Several indicated inadequate preparation as the chief reason. 

It should be noted that in the tables which follow, wherever de- 
grees are specified, the phrase “‘or equivalent’’ is understood, since it 
is a well known fact that in most instances no exact correspondence 
exists between the degrees given in the United States and those 
given in other countries. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the percentages opposite the 
various figures represent their value in relation to the totals which 
appear in the right-hand columns, while those which appear under the 
figures show their relationship to the totals which are given at the 
bottom of each column of numbers. For example, in table No. 1, the 
2691 men and 542 women represent 83 and 17 per cent respectively 
of the 3233 students who were admitted without any grade data, while 
the 2691 men, 542 women, or total of 3233 who were so admitted 
represent 56, 59, and 57 per cent respectively of the 4783 men, 921 
women, and total number of 5704 students covered in the study. 

Table No. 2 shows the accomplishments of those students for 
whom no data were furnished with respect to their scholastic standing 
at entrance. This comprises 3233 students, or 57 per cent of the total. 
No reasons were given for the lack of this information, and their 
admission was undoubtedly based on considerations other than an 
evaluation of specific transcripts, considerations which seemed valid 
to the admitting officials. This is understandable in the case of gradu- 
ate students, but as the table shows, a large number of undergraduates, 
even freshmen, were so admitted. And although a comparison of the 
performance of this group with that of the other groups shows that 
their records in this country are similar to those who entered with 
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“average” marks, more specific information with respect to entrance 
records is desirable from the standpoint of the classification and 
counseling of foreign students, since it is possible, except in very 
unusual cases, to obtain it if it is insisted upon. It is recommended 
that detailed credentials be required through at least junior college 
standing. The marks of many of these students might have been 
higher if their advisers had had more precise knowledge of their 
previous work. Attention is called to the fact that of the 25 who were 
dropped, 13 were in this group. 

















TABLE II 
2. Grades obtained in the United States by those for whom no grade data were reported at entrance 
Dropped = bran | Average _ Superior Total 
Classification at entrance 
No data 1 (1%) 12 {10%) 11 (9%) | 40 (34%) 9G (33%) Vv? (13%) | 119 
8%) (5%) (2%) (4%) (4%) 
Freshmen w/o adv. stg. | 3 (.2%) (9%) | 209 (29%) | 427 (42%) 7 oo (9%) 6 G%) 1027 
(23%) 38%) (57%) (45%) (32%) 
Up to 1 yr. adv. stg. 1(.9%) | 11 (9%) 16 (14%) | 57(50%) | 26 ven) Ae ie %) 116 
8% 4%) 3%) (6%) 270. (3%) 
1-2 yrs. adv. stg. ° a1 (9%) 45 (18%) | 106 (43%) | 70 (28%) AS (0%) 247 
(8%) 0%) 11% (6%) (8%) 
2-3 yrs. adv. stg. ° 18 (9%) 44 (23%) | 73(37%) | 51 (26%) > Gr 106 
(7%) 9%) 0) 5%, (6%) 
3 yrs. adv. stg. 1 (1%) (9%) 13 (16%) | 30(37%) | 26 (32%) 4 (5%) 81 
; (8%) 3%) (3% o 3% (3%) 
Special students 2 (1%) 35 (17%) ¥ (20%) | 60(29%) | 61 (29%) ps4 ie) 210 
15%) 15%) 8%) (6%) 5% (6%) 
Bachelors degrees 4(.4%) | 51 5%) 9 (4%) | 137 (12%) | 611 (56%) 248 (3%) I 
(30%) (20%) 7%) (15%) (55%) (66%) (34%) 
Masters degrees ) 2 G% (3%) 6 (6%) “| 2%) | 44 (46%) 95 
(.8%) 4%) "0 (12%) (3%) 
Ph.D. degrees ° Fj (4%) ° ° q (4390) 363% ( @) 
«470. 2%, 
M.D. degrees (6%) | alas) | 3 (69) | 2 (19%) 9 6% ap | "3 
(8%) (.8%) (.2%) (.2%) -3%) (.5%) 
LL.B. degrees ° 2 (8%) 8 (31%) 6 Cay” 6 (23%) 4 (15%) a5 
(.8%) (2%) (.5%) (1%) (.8%) 
Other first degrees ° ° ° : (67%) | 0 1 (33%) 
(.3%) (3%) | (29) 
13 (.4%) | 261 (8%) | 522 (16%) | 946 (29%) |1115 (35%) | 376 (12%) | 3233 























Tables Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 contain the records made in the United 
States by foreign students according to their classification, both 
qualitative and quantitative, at entrance. An analysis of these records 
shows a rather definite relationship between the quality of work 
previously done and the grades earned here, as well as between the 
level at which they entered, from freshmen without any advanced 
standing through the higher degrees. Thus, according to table no. 3, 
the 110 students who were admitted with “below average’’ records 
achieved averages in the United States from “below average” (28 pet 
cent), “average,” (32 per cent), “above average,” (29 per cent), 
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TABLE III 
3. Grades obtained in the United States by those who were admitted with below average records 
No Below Above : 
Dropped dame average Average average Superior Total 
Classification at entrance 
d ° 6 (100%) | 0 ° ° ° 6 
— (67%) (5%) 
Freshmen w/o adv. stg. ° 2 (22%) 6 (67%) 1(11%) | o ° 9 
ne = | ee | S| em. | o8 
. adv. stg. ° ° 3 (23 7(5 10 ° I 
-2 yr. adv. stg. ° ° 0 / 3 ° 15 
co d 19%) a Ie ° “a 
-4 yrs. adv. stg. ° ° 7 (30 12 (50' 5 (20 ro) 2 
- So (23%) (4%), Gs 0) ;' (22%) 
. adv. stg. Co) ° 3 (4 4(5 ° 
saat ii if (3%) (6%) 
Special students ° ° 2 (67 14 ° ° 3 
oa ion 6%) i, ) com wp | som | “e 
Bachelors degrees Co) 1(3 5 (17 20' 15 (50) 3 (10 ° 
ns Gx) | "ass | Gr |” Gr) | “600% an%) 
Masters degrees ° ° ° ° ° 
Ph.D. degrees ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
MLD. degrees ° ° 1 (50%) | 0 1 (50%) | 0 2 
wn Ge (3%) (2%) 
LL.B. degrees ° ° ° ° ° 
D.D.S. degrees ° ° 1 (100%) | 0 ° ° I 
2 (6%) %) 
o 9 (8%) | 31 (28%) | 35 (32%)| 32 (29%)! 3 (3%) 110 
TABLE IV 
4. Grades obtained in the United States by those who were admitted with average records 
Dropped fd = Average —_ Superior | Total 
Classification at entrance 
No data 1(1%) | 0 8 (10%) | 20(25%) | 37 1, gr%e) ou Cr) R 
(10%) (5%) (5%) @ ) 
Freshmen w/o adv. stg. | 5 (3%) | 20(12%) | 55 (33%) | 58 (34%) a (17%) 2G 
(56%) (32%) (32%) (16%) (9%) (8%) 
Up to 1 yr. adv. stg. ° 3 Ce) 10 oon) 21 (47%) e Tee ¢ (2%) #3 
(5%) (6%) (6%) (1%) (4%) 
1-2 yrs. adv. stg. ° 15 (11%) | 30(22%) | 64 4g) BY 8 Go ° 17 
(24%) 17%) (13%) 
2-3 yrs. adv. stg. ° 12 (11%) | 24 (21%) e ees) & (21%) 2 (2%) 112 
(19%) (14%) (7%) (2%) (11%) 
3 yrs. adv. stg. ro) 5 (10%) | 11 (23%) & (49%) 9 (18%) ° #2 
fi (8%) (6%) 7%) (3%) (s%) 
Special students ° 3 (10%) 9 (31%) 8 (28%) 8 (28%) 1 (3%) 29 
(5%) (5%) 2%) (2%) (1%) (3%) 
Bachelors degrees 3 (1%) (1%) 25 (7%) | 10x (27%) | 164(43%) | 81 (21%) 378 
(34%) 7%) (14%) (28%) (51%) (80%) (377%) 
Masters degrees ft) ° 6 (43%) 8 (57%) ° I 
@%) | 0%) 0%) 
M.D. degrees ° ° 1 (10%) (50%) 4 (40%) ° 10 
(6%) | G% | G% a%) 
LL.B. degrees ° ° 1 (14%) (390 2 (29%) 1 (14%) 7 
6%) (8% (6%) | G% | (1%) 
D.D.S. degrees re) ° 1 (50%) ° 1 (50%) 2 
(.6%) (1%) (.2%) 
Grad. Nurse ° ° ° 1 (100%) ° ° I 
-370 (. 1%) 
Others (first degrees) ° ° ° 1 (100%)} 0 ° I 
(.3%) (.1%) 
9(t%) | 62 (6%) | 175 (17%) | 363 (35%) | 322 (31%) | 102 (10%) | 1033 
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TABLE V 
5. Grades obtained in the United States by those who were admitted with above average grades 


Below Above : 
Dropped average Average average Superior 





Classification at entrance 


No data ° 8 0%) 13 (50%) é (12%) 
2 

Freshmen w/o adv. stg. ‘ : 22 (17%) vi] 7%) 

Up to 1 yr. adv. stg. ° 1 (5%) 


1-2 yrs. adv. stg. 8(12%) 
d (1360) 

2-3 yrs. adv. stg. * I 
(qa%) | (4%) 


3 yrs. adv. stg. 5 Gao 
Special students 2 ti3%) 
3 
Bachelors degrees 4(.9%) | 23 (6%) 
32%) 
Masters degrees ° 
Ph.D. degrees ° 
M.D. degrees ° 
LL.B. degrees ° 


Others (first degrees) 1 (100%) 
_a%) 


“5 (1%) | 24(3%) | 72.00%) | 269 (32%) | 340 (42%) | 191 (15%) 























TABLE VI 
6. Grades obtained in the United States by those who were admitted with superior grades 


No Below Above : 
Dropped data average Average average Superior 





Classification at entrance 

No data ° 9 (43%) | 7 {3370) aS (24%) 

(8%) (3%) 

Freshmen w/o adv. stg. "aM 12 (23%) | 16 yr) II Goma 
33 

Up to 1 yr. adv. stg. . ASS (3%) as} (38%) 


1-2 yrs. adv. stg. ° 2 ge 10 Cen) 
2-3 yrs. adv. stg. 3 (oh) 
3 yrs. adv. stg. 3 (13%) 
. (4%) 
Special students 
Bachelors degrees ) ‘ 92 (34%) 
(29%) (47%) ) (63%) 
Masters degrees ° ° 4 (10%) y ee 
9) 
Ph.D. degrees ° i (sm) 
(2%) 5%) 
M.D. degrees ° 2 Ge '%) 
LL.B. degrees 1 (20%) : (20%) 
(1%) (3%) (1%) 


Graduate nurse 1 (100%) ° ° 
(3%) 


“3.(.4%) | 6(2%) | 34(8%) | 111 (22%) | 203 (40%) | 146 (29%) 
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and “‘superior,”” (3 per cent), as compared: with 1 per cent “dropped,” 
17 per cent “below average,” 35 per cent “average,” 31 per cent 
“above average” and 10 per cent “‘superior” made by the 1033 who 
entered with “‘average”’ records as shown in table no. 4, the .1 per cent 
“dropped,” 9 per cent “‘below average,” 32 per cent “average,” 41 
per cent “above average,” and 15 per cent “superior” marks made by 
the 827 who entered with “above average” grades, as indicated in 
table no. 5, and the .4 per cent “dropped,” 8 per cent “below average,” 


TABLE VII 
7. Summary of scholastic status in the United States 
Dropped 25 (1%) 
No data 362 (6%) 
Below average 834 (15%) 
Average 1724 (30%) 
Above average 2or1 (35%) 
Superior 748 (13%) 


5704 


22 per cent “‘average,’’ 40 per cent ‘above average,” and 29 per cent 
“superior” earned by the 501 who entered with “superior” grades 
(table no. 6). 

The records of these students considered according to the quantita- 
tive levels at which they entered (“freshmen without advanced stand- 
ing,” “up to 1 year of advanced standing,” etc) are shown in table 
no. 8. It will be noted that the percentages of “‘beiow average’ and 
“average” grades obtained in the United States tend to decrease while 
the percentages of ‘above average” and “‘superior’”’ grades tend to 
increase with the rise in the level at which entrance was effected. 


TABLE VIII 
8. Grades earned in the United States according to classification at entrance 


No Below 
data average 


Above 


average Superior 


Average 





Classification 
Freshmen w/o adv. stg. . 124 (9%) | 393 (28%) | 545 (39%) | 270(19%) | 47 (3%) 
Up to 1 yr. adv. stg. -5%) | 15 (7%) 30 (15%) | 93 (47%) | 53 (26%) | 10 (5%) 
1-2 yrs. adv. stg. 39 (8%) | 91 (19%) | 203 (42%) | 138 (28%) | 16 (37%) 
2-3 yrs. adv. stg. 41 (10%) | 88 (20%) | 171 (39%) | 109 (25%) | 26 (6%) 
3 yrs. adv. stg. . 15 (8%) 32 (18%) | 69 (38%) | 52(20%) | 13 (7%) 
Special students : 41 (15%) | 59 (22%) %) | 73 (27%) | 10 (4%) 
Graduate nurse ° ° 1 (50%) ° ° 
Bachelors degrees ? 60 (3%) | 102 (5%) (20%) |1076 (49%) | 510 (23%) 
Other (first) degrees ° ° 1 (20%) ° 1 (20% 
MLD. degrees 2 (4%) 3 (7%) 23 (51%) 4 (9%) 
LL.B. degrees ° 2 (4%) 10 (20%) o, 22 (43%) ” (13%) 
D.D.S. degrees o 2 (67%) ° ° 1 (33%) 
Masters degrees 2 (1%) 3 (2%) 95 (51%) | 61 (33%) 
Ph.D. degrees 1 (8%) ° 4 (33%) 5 (42%) 
Not indicated 20 (8%) 19 (8%) 77 (31%) | 96(38%) | 37 (15%) 


362 834 1724 2011 748 
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Tables 9 and 10 are included as containing matters of general 
interest, since they indicate respectively the distribution, according 
to the divisions of the institutions in which they enrolled, of the 
students whose records were examined, and the number who earned 





degrees. 
TABLE IX 
9. Colleges or departments in United States institutions entered by foreign students 
Men omen Total 
No designation 62 ° 62 {3 
Agric., Forestry, Home Ec. 309 59 368 (6%) 
Business Administration 236 34 270 (5%) 
Veterinary Medicine 6 ° .01%) 
Dental Hygiene ° 2 2 (.003%) 
Education 60 56 116 (2%) 
Engineering (undergraduate) 968 38 1006 (18%) 
Graduate School 1913 337 2250 (39%) 
ra a 26 2 . 5) 9% 
edicine 4 ° (or ) 
Medical Technician 2 2 %) 
Nursing 4 8 2 oye) 
Pharmacy 17 6 -4%) 
Science, Literature, and the Arts 1078 330 1408 25%) 
General College 16 ° -3%) 
University College ° 2 ’ .003%) 
Freshman Year 23 11 34 (.5%) 
Public Health 26 17 43 (.8%) 
Physical Therapy ° 6 6 (.01%) 
Journalism 21 4 25 (.4%) 
Miscellaneous 12 7 19 (.3%) 
4783 921 5704 
TABLE X 
10. Degrees earned in United States Institutions 
Bachelor of Arts 174 
Bachelor of Science 475 
Master of Arts and Master of Business Administration 315 
Master of Science 145 
Doctor of Philosophy 178 
Master of Education 30 
Professional Engineering degrees (Graduate) 5 
Doctor of Medicine 3 
Master of Public Health 28 
Special Certificates 8 
Miscellaneous {Free degrees) 15 
Miscellaneous (Graduate) 29 
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Interest Scores in Selection of 
Freshman Courses 


MAURICE F. FREEHILL 


HE DOCTRINE of interest has been accepted as second only to the 

principle of activity in recent learning theory. If we accept the 
canons of motivation through interest, it follows that interest and 
pethaps interest scores should be considered when selecting freshman 
courses. Advisers hope to choose courses which will provide the early 
success that stimulates scholarship and decreases student mortality. 
They aim at selection of courses that will have vocational value, but 
they aim also at selections that are not over-tough or on the other 
hand not so spongy that more able students are bored. Therefore, 
advisers seek all possible clues of grade prediction and frequently use 
interest scores in this way. It is assumed that a person with scientific 
interests will perform more adequately in science courses than in his- 
tory or literature and that linguistic interest will predict a reverse 
differential effect. 

The Kuder Preference Record is part of the entrance battery at 
Western Washington College and the scores are reported to advisers 
who have responsibility for scheduling students. This record is used 
in conjunction with, and sometimes in precedence to, records of 
aptitude scores and scores from tests in language mechanics, reading 
and English expression. Evidence would indicate no large relationship 
between Kuder scores and such competencies. Extreme interest scores 
are more closely related but the mean level of correlation is in the 
neighborhood of .30.* 

The more vital question is whether or not the Kuder categories 
ate closely related to differential success in college courses. Selection 
of a Business Administration major at the University of Georgia was 
associated with Kuder scores but there were no significant relation- 
ships between course grades and Kuder scores.? Another study at the 





* Wesley, S. M., and others, “The Intra-Individual Relationship Between Interest 
and Ability,” Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1950, pp. 193-197. 

* Phillips, W. S. and R. T. Osborne, “A Note on the Relationship of the Kuder 
Preference Record Scales to College Marks, Scholastic Aptitude and Other Variables,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Autumn, 1949, pp. 331-337. 
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University of Wisconsin discovered 54 relationships of a very low 
order ranging from —.18 to .25.° In both of these studies the “Liter. 
ary” score had the highest relationship with success in college courses, 
Other studies tend to confirm that the largest relationship with grades 
is in “Literary” interest but even in that the affinity with grades is 
low, in the order of .30 or less.* 

Because there is a minimum of evidence of relationship between 
college grades and Kuder categories it seemed worth while to examine 
the issue with a small group in another college. For this purpose, 100 
students were alphabetically selected from an entering class. 


THE DATA 


Two issues are of fundamental importance. How are the categories 
related to competence and how are the categories related to success? 
For the purposes of the particular college, the categories of most 
importance were “Scientific,” ‘Persuasive’ and “Literary.’”’ Because 
the aptitude measure used differentiates between quantitative and lin- 
guistic ability, advisers have become largely conversant with and de- 
pendent upon this distinction. Among the Kuder classifications “‘Scien- 
tific’ appears most closely related to quantitative ability and either or 
both “Persuasive” and “Literary” appear related to linguistic ability. 
Therefore, only the three were used. 


Relation to Competency 

Measures of competency included the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion gross, quantitative (‘Q’’), and linguistic (““L’) scores; Co- 
operative English Tests (Test A, Mechanics and Test B2, Effective. 
ness of Expression) ; the Nelson-Denny Reading Test and high school 
grade point average. Further, it seemed that interests might be related 
to age; so Table I, following, was computed to find any relationship 
that might exist between these factors and “‘Scientific,” “Persuasive” 
and ‘‘Literary’’ scores on the Kuder Preference Record. 

The inter-relationships between tested competencies as reported in 
Table I are roughly comparable to those discovered in a previous 


* Hake, Dorothy Terry and C. H. Ruedisili, “Predicting Subject Grades of Liberal 
Arts Freshmen with the Kuder Preference Record,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 33, 1949, pp. 553-558. 

*Romney, A. K., “The Kuder Literary Scale As Related to Achievement in Col- 
lege English,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 34, 1950, pp. 40-41. 
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study.® All of these reach the one per cent level of confidence and the 
linguistic inter-relationships all correlate in the order of .60 or above. 
In turn every ability and competency measure is very significantly and 
positively related with high school grade point average. It would be 
entirely reasonable to hold that the coefficients are adequate evidence 
of a general consistency between scholarship, aptitude and tested 
achievement. 

With these various measures of scholarship and competence the 
coefficient of the Kuder “Scientific” (in standard scores) is invariably 
negative and ranges from —.07 to —.36. It very significantly differs from 








TABLE I 
A B Cc D E F G H I J K 

A 1.00 .80* OE" .69* 92° 68% —.15 -08 -18 —.19 <4 
B 1.00 ao 044° 46" 29% —.07 -04 -02 —.23 38° 
Cc 1.00 Ay eg 74° 80% —.17 -09 .25* —.12 43° 
D 1.00 93° -60% —.36* +03 -27* = —.31* -58* 
E 1.00 -66* —.36* +19 31% —.26* -54* 
F 1.00 —.25* 34 26% —.12 -40* 
G 1.00 —.41* —.42* +19 —.25* 
H 1.00 13 -02 —.13 
I 1.00 —.18 224 
J 1.00 —.30° 
K 1.00 

KEY 

A. ACE Gross Score G. Kuder Preference—Scientific 

B. ACE “Q"’ Score H. Kuder Preference—Persuasive 

C. ACE “L"’ Score I. Kuder Preference—Literary 

D. Cooperative English (A Mechanics) J. Chronological Age 

E. Cooperative English (B2 Effectiveness) K. High School Grade Point Average 

F. Nelson Denny Reading Test — Significant 


* Very Significant 


all measures of English competence and high school scholarship. 
While the difference with aptitude is not as pronounced, the evidence 
would warrant the conclusion that expressed ‘Scientific’ interest is 
not an earmark of scholarship nor of ability. 

The ‘‘Persuasive’’ interest has a very low but positive relation with 
aptitude and a very low negative relation with high school grade 
point. None of these reaches levels of significance. 

“Literary” interest is positively, and in general, significantly re- 
lated to these same measures. It is very significantly different from 
“scientific” interest and is clearly associated with language compe- 
tencies and high school success. 


* Freehill, Maurice F., ““The Function of Aptitude Scores in the Western Washing- 
ton College of Education Program,” The Quarterly Newsletter of the Northwest 
College Personnel Association, November, 1950, p. 69. 
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Age in terms of years has a small positive relationship with “‘scien- 
tific” interest and is negatively related to all the measures of ability, 
scholarship and achievement. Differences are greatest in English 
achievement. This would be expected since in some cases the age 
factor may be attributed to retarded school progress and in others toa 
lapse of time between high school and college allowing forgetting or 
misuse of English skills. 

A summary of evidence at this point might include: 


(a) Expressions of “‘literary” interest are found with scholarship, 
linguistic ability and language achievement and are slightly more 
common among younger students. 

(b) Expressions of “persuasive” interests are not related to “literary” 
interests or to ‘‘scientific” interests and bear small relation to tested 
competencies and abilities. 

(c) Expressions of “‘scientific’’ interest are most common with age, 
low scholarship and limited language achievement. 


Relation to Instructor Estimates 


From the adviser’s point of view, a vital question is, “Do the 
measured interests correspond to performance in college?” Instructor 
opinion on application and competency was canvassed. Registration 
for courses in progress was searched and lists of names from the 
100 subjects were made for each instructor. These contained only the 
names of subjects registered with that instructor. They were generally 
brief, only twice over 30 names. Instructors in linguistic courses such 
as literature, composition, library, speech and history were asked to 
indicate students who showed more than usual effort, interest and 
application in language skills. They were also asked to indicate those 
who were on the other extreme. Instructors in science, mathematics, 
metalwork and other mechanical and quantitative subject matter like- 
wise rated students on objectivity, interest in the scientific, and appli- 
cation in these courses. They were allowed to name as many or as few 
as they chose. 

Very few inferior students were indicated but those selected as 
superior were enough to warrant some examination. In the linguistic 
area, the men named ranged from the 25th to the 98th percentile on 
the ‘‘persuasive” scale with a mean score of 85.3 at the 69th per- 
centile. The women ranged from the 5th to the 98th with a mean 
score of 71.4 at the 73rd percentile. On the “literary” scale the men 
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ranged from the 2nd to the 99th percentile with a mean score of 
45.4 at the 46th percentile and women ranged from the 6th to the 
74th with a mean score of 49.8 at the 46th percentile. It would seem 
that there is little relation between the Kuder categories of interest 
and instructor estimates of aptitude. 

Even less agreement was found between the ‘“‘scientific’” category 
and instructor estimates. The men selected ranged from the 3rd to 
the 87th percentile with a mean score of 67.1 at the 30th percentile. 
For women the range was the Sth to 82nd and the mean score was 
46.8 at the 41st percentile. 


Relation to Earned Grades 


A significant question is, “Do Kuder scores predict failure or suc- 
cess as measured by course grades?” It may be assumed that A and B 
grades are “successful” and D, F (failure) or K (incomplete) grades 
are unsatisfactory. There would follow an expectation of real dif- 
ference between “successful” (A and B), ‘‘adequate” (C) and “un- 
successful” (D, F and K) students. The data on this hypothesis is 
summarized in Tables II and III. 

Examination of Tables II and III should be undertaken with recog- 
nition that the numbers are small enough to reduce the probability 
of significance. Table II shows critical differences, approaching sig- 
nificance, between “successful” (A and B) and “adequate” (C) 
students in regard to their scores in reading, English mechanics and 
linguistic ability. The “adequate” (C) students are superior to the 
“unsuccessful” (D, F and K) in ability and mechanics but not in 
reading. All of these differences are minimal. The significant point is 
that no difference was found between “successful” and “‘adequate” or 
“adequate”’ and ‘‘unsuccessful” students in either the “‘persuasive” or 
“literary’’ scores from the Kader Preference Record. 

Following the assumption that differences should be expected, it is 
reasonable to suppose that extended difference would be found be- 
tween the extremes, ‘‘successful’”’ and “‘unsuccessful’’ students. For the 
“L” score the critical difference was significant at the level of 2.63. 
There was also a significant difference (2.33) in mechanics of ex- 
pression and difference approaching significance for reading scores 
and “literary” interest scores at the respective levels of 1.19 and 1.87. 
There was no difference (—.06) in the “‘persuasive” interest scores. 

Table III summarizes the data from scientific grades. There were 
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TABLE II 


CRITICAL DIFFERENCES IN TEST SCORES FOR STUDENTS 
COMPARED ON LINGUISTIC GRADES 








Successful Adequate Unsuccessful 
(A and B) (C) (D, F and K) 


“L” (ACE) Range 35-98 22-85 39-82 
Mean 66.00 58.61 53.87 


Critical Difference 





Range 34-88 29-64 32-64 
Mean 52.14 47.24 43.87 


Critical Difference 


Range 43-133 28-123 
Mean 78.77 67.47 


Critical Difference 


Persuasive Range 35-117 
(Kuder) Mean 68.82 


Critical Difference 


Literary Range 22-79 
(Kuder) Mean 50.45 


Critical Difference 72 





TABLE IIl 


CRITICAL DIFFERENCES IN TEST SCORES FOR STUDENTS 
COMPARED ON SCIENTIFIC GRADES 








Successful Adequate Unsuccessful 
(A andB) (C) (D, F and K) 


“Q” (ACE) Range 31-66 23-59 12-59 
Mean 47.25 41.02 33.77 


Critical Difference 





Science Range 27-86 
(Kuder) Mean 62.50 


Critical Difference 1.41 





very significant differences in ‘‘Q” scores between “‘successful” and 
“adequate” students in science and between “adequate” and “unsuc- 
cessful” students in science. However, no real differences were found 
in “scientific” interest as measured by the Preference Record. 
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When “‘successful” students were compared with “unsuccessful” 
ones a vefy significant critical difference of 4.55 was found in the 
“Q” score and a limited difference (1.36) was evident in the scien- 


tific interest. 
CONCLUSION 


A brief study of 100 students provides further evidence for a con- 
clusion that is generally agreed in conversation but is often over- 
looked in counseling: interest and ability are not co-existent, nor are 
broad interest areas readily identified with success in a specific col- 
lege course. 

Apparently “scientific” interest may be much more closely asso- 
ciated with limited academic competence than it is with ability in 
scientific subjects. Studies have demonstrated that the academic fail- 
ure seeks identification and importance in unrealistic ways. Since 
science and scientism carry extensive prestige, what is more likely than 
the rationalization that “I do not do well in prosaic school tasks be- 
cause I am a scientist on the frontier of discovery”! Another and per- 
haps simpler explanation is that the inferior student does not like 
reading, writing and other basic school tasks. Consequently, in the 
forced-choice situation of the Preference Record he selects the un- 
knowns which may tend toward the scientific. 

From the counselor's point of view it would appear that ‘“‘scien- 
tific’ interest as measured by the Kuder is not a mark of competence 
but may well be a clue to point up limitations that exist in scholarship 
and linguistic achievement. 

In this and other studies, ‘‘persuasive’’ interest seems largely inde- 
pendent of academic promise and success. “Literary’’ interest is sig- 
nificantly characteristic of able and successful students. It is, how- 
ever, abundantly clear that more adequate predictors of academic suc- 
cess are available. The Kuder Preference Record was not designed as 
a measure of ability and it is not effective when used in this way. The 
Kuder Preference Record is an instrument intended to select among 
vocational choices. It seems presumptive to use it as a predictor of dif- 
ferential academic ability or success. 











Terminal and University Parallel Curricula 
in the Illinois Junior Colleges, 1951-1952 


FRANCIS X. STEGGERT 





EADING analysts of the contemporary junior college reiterate the 
fact that the institution is continually in a state of flux. New 
colleges form, established schools expand or contract, services are en- 
larged, and curricula change. It is with the last aspect of develop- 
ment that this study is concerned. Bogue’s latest reference volume in- 
cludes tabular listings of national curriculum offerings for the aca- 
demic year 1946-1947.1 The work, however, does not probe the sub- 
ject of curriculum to any great extent, for such is not its scope. A 
catalog study of terminal and university parallel curricula in the 
junior colleges of one state, Illinois, may produce some larger insight 
into the situation. College catalogs, with all their evident limitations, 
can describe to some general extent the nature of courses and edu- 
cational programs. 

This particular study concerns the twenty-six Illinois junior col- 
leges? listed in the Junior College Directory for 1952.° An attempt 
will be made to present the major outlines of the curricula, both ter- 
minal and university parallel, of these institutions. 

The university parallel, or preparatory, function of these junior 
colleges is, quite naturally, the most uniform and best developed 
aspect of the total program. Most of them attempt to approximate the 
initial two years of the average senior college’s course of study. Only 
one of the institutions surveyed offered no parallel curriculum in the 
liberal arts.* The principal preparatory areas are those found in the 
undergraduate colleges of the typical university. 


* Bogue, Jesse L., Ed., American Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948, 488-523. 

* For purposes of this study the Chicago City Junior College, one institution with 
three branch units, is considered as comprising three distinct schools, Their curricula, 
while very similar, are not identical. 

® Junior College Directory, Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1952. 

“Peoria Junior College of Bradley University is designed for terminal vocational 
and preprofessional students only. Those desiring a liberal arts curriculum enroll in 
Bradley's regular undergraduate college. Cf. Bradley University Bulletin 1951-1952, 
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Seventy-five per cent of the Illinois schools list preparatory cur- 
ricula in business, dentistry, medicine, engineering, and law as well as 
the liberal arts. Over fifty per cent offer programs in teaching, music, 
and pre-nursing. Other major areas represented are architecture, art, 
chemical engineering, forestry, home economics, secretarial studies, 
industrial administration, journalism, physical education, theology, 
science, social service and veterinary medicine.’ Twenty-five minor 

reprofessional curricula are distributed among nine schools through- 
out the state. Individual junior colleges offer from one to sixteen 
programs with an institutional median of nine. Nine schools, all but 
one of them public junior colleges, list ten or more separate curricula 
in their catalogs. 

Such a numerical summary, however, requires qualification. Two 
schools may offer quite similar programs of general education but list 
them in different ways. Pre-dental and pre-medicai curricula are iden- 
tical, or nearly so, in most institutions. Further, a school will recom- 
mend a course of study to serve as preparation for either law or busi- 
ness; another for either law or liberal arts.* At a second junior col- 
lege the pre-legal curriculum comprises a large core program and 
suggested courses in history and accounting.’ Still another college 
lists no preparatory curricula whatsoever but does specify preferred 
or required courses for various vocations.® In each case the curriculum 
serves the otherwise qualified student in gaining admission to a 
senior college or professional school. 

Although no uniform pattern of university parallel curricula is 
discernible, orientation to senior institutional programs results in 
some similarities. The focal point of such orientation is naturally the 
state university. The public junior colleges in particular model their 
preparatory curricula upon those of the University of Illinois. One 
college lists Illinois’s undergraduate program in every area.® Others 
cite various degree requirements. Another school mentions in its 
catalog the distinctive requirements of six commerce schools and two 
engineering colleges in Illinois and Indiana.*° Monticello College 


*These major areas are offered at a minimum of three different junior colleges 
throughout the state. 
‘For example, cf. Belleville Township Junior College Catalog 1951-1952, 31. 
"George Williams College Catalogue 1951-1952, 25. 
* Kendall College Bulletin 1951-1952, 24. 
* Thornton Junior College Announcements 1951-1952, 9-12. 
” Catalog for Lyons Township Junior College 1948-1951, 24-25. 
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prints the graduation requirements of fifteen major institutions in the 
east, middle west, and southwest.?! Most schools stress the need for 
prospective university students to plan their programs in accordance 
with the specific curriculum of the school they plan to attend. In these 
cases the junior college provides appropriate guidance facilities. In 
general, the problem of curricular adjustment to senior programs 
seems to be of little consequence. 

The preprofessional curricula vary, then, from institution to insti- 
tution with no distinct pattern prevailing. The amount of elective 
credit in any one course of study is a variable dependent upon a num- 
ber of factors: the curriculum itself, the degree of orientation to some 
senior college or professional school, and the general educational 
policy of the individual junior college. 

Approximately thirty-one per cent of all junior college curricula in 
Illinois are designated as terminal. Two colleges make no catalog 
mention of any terminal function and one other school has only a 
stated preparatory objective.1? Terminal programs in the remaining 
twenty-three institutions range in number from one to eleven. Five 
schools offer nine or more separate terminal curricula while the 
median for the state is four and one-half. In all, twenty-three different 
curricula, exclusive of the cultural terminal,** are offered throughout 
Illinois. 

The occupational distribution of these terminal programs is rather 
revealing. Commercial curricula, general business, secretarial studies, 
retailing, and merchandising, are overwhelmingly predominant." 
Home economics and engineering courses, both second in incidence, 
are much less frequent than the commercial offerings.** Nine cur- 
ricula in phases of the industrial arts are available but two-thirds of 
these are concentrated in one institution.2® Education, electronics, 


™ Monticello College Bulletin: Catalog Number 1951-1952, 49-54. 

* Mallinckrodt College provides the first two collegiate years for young women 
novices preparing to enter the religious teaching order of the Sisters of Charity. 
(Personal letter from the Sisters of Charity to author, June 29, 1951.) 

* This curriculum is described variously as cultural terminal, general terminal, 
or liberal arts terminal. 

** Fifty-two such commercial courses are distributed among nineteen different 
junior colleges. 

* Ten junior colleges offer a terminal curriculum in home economics. Ten engi- 
neering programs are distributed among seven schools. 

** Peoria Junior College of Bradley University lists terminal vocational courses 
in automobile, building construction, machine drafting, electricity, metals, and 
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medical and industrial technology, aviation, and church assistantship 
are also represented. 

Determination of the degree of identity between terminal and pre- 

rofessional curricula in the same educational area would require a 
detailed analysis beyond the purpose of this study. Superficially, it 
seems that such subject-matter identity varies widely and depends 
upon the extent of the core program or required course work in the 
individual junior college. Four Illinois colleges utilize the same cur- 
riculum for the dual purpose of providing preprofessional or terminal 
occupational training. Specifically, they offer curricula in general busi- 
ness, home economics, and secretarial training which have such a 
double objective. In no instance is there provision for a core of cul- 
tural terminal education. This functional duplication carries over 
into the area of the liberal arts or cultural curriculum. 

The cultural terminal curricula offered by twenty-three junior col- 
leges is subject to widely different interpretations. The individual in- 
terpretation is related directly to the idea of general education preva- 
lent in the institution. Four colleges, as previously mentioned, make 
no distinction between the university parallel course in the liberal 
atts and the cultural terminal curriculum. In these instances the sug- 
gested preparatory course is recommended for terminal purposes as 
well. Six colleges attempt to meet the needs of the terminal student 
by encouraging a highly individualized program based upon the stu- 
dent’s interests and formulated with the assistance of an organized 
guidance unit. Two of the six make an administrative distinction be- 
tween the individualized program and the liberal arts curriculum in 
the awarding of degrees and diplomas.1” 

Seven junior colleges employ a specific core curriculum in their 
programs of general education. The core, supplemented by elective 
courses, comprises the cultural terminal course in these institutions. 
The remaining schools deal with the cultural terminal problem in a 
number of ways, through suggested balanced programs or, in three 





woods. This concentration is due to the school’s location and Bradley’s historic in- 
terest in the industrial arts. 

™ Morgan Park Junior College requires the candidate for a diploma to follow the 
suggested liberal arts curriculum. Cf. Morgan Park Junior College Catalogue 1951- 
1952, 18. Monticello College awards the A.A. degree upon completion of the liberal 
arts curriculum and a Certificate in Arts upon satisfaction of the individualized 
program. The school specifies clearly that the distinction is administrative only. Cf. 
Monticello College Bulletin: Catalog Number 1951-1952, 39-40. 
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cases, by requiring certain subject matter concentration and distribu- 
tion. 

Basic courses in English composition and rhetoric, hygiene, and 
physical education are common to virtually all the junior college 
curricula, both terminal and preprofessional. To these requirements a 
few other schools add specific courses in orientation, social sciences, 
foreign language, or history. Such curricular arrangements, however, 
do not constitute a program of general education as the contemporary 
educator interprets that term. Although no uniform definition of 
general education is accepted by all junior college analysts, the broad 
meaning includes such concepts as large area studies and partial or 
total curricular integration.’* Traditional perusal of isolated subjects 
on an elective basis would fall outside such meaning. The curricula 
of six Illinois junior colleges would meet the requisites of such a dis- 
tinguishing classification. 

The most elaborately developed core curriculum is the duplication 
by Frances Shimer College of the widely known program of general 
education at the University of Chicago.*® The course of study 
includes sequential courses in the humanities, the social and na- 
tural sciences, English composition, mathematics, foreign and general 
language, a unique knowledge integration course, a survey history of 
western civilization, and either fine arts electives or advanced 
courses.*° The five other colleges with programs of general education 
resemble the Shimer, or Chicago, curriculum and each other to a great 
extent.” All utilize integrated survey courses in the sciences as the 
basic plan of study. To such a base, specific courses of various types 
are added. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the curricula of the Illinois junior 
colleges follow no one developmental line. The orthodox and the 
newer elements of junior college philosophy are discernible in both 
the terminal and preprofessional courses offered. More uniformity 


* For an excellent recent discussion of general education at the junior college 
level cf. Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community College, New York 1950, 151-178. 

* Frances Shimer, a four year junior college since 1931, has had a long historical 
affiliation with the University of Chicago. The latter’s program of general educa- 
tion has been employed at Shimer since the fall of 1950. 

Shimer College Record: Catalog Number 7, 1951-1952, 22-24. 

* The Herzl, Wilson, and Wright divisions of the Chicago City Junior College, 
Lincoln College, and George Williams College all utilize a very similar core pro- 
gram. Cf. the catalog publications of each. 
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ghould result as the junior college program evolves; particularly as 
the terminal, community, and general education aspects receive 
further attention. It is perhaps significant that those Illinois junior 
colleges whose programs are best developed have been influenced by 
the example of a large university. It suggests that junior college cur- 
ricula may benefit as senior institutions concern themselves more with 
this significant area of American education. 














Integrated Social Studies in a School of 
Education 


CHESTER M. STEPHENSON 


ORE than twenty years of effort has resulted in an offering of 
M eight semesters of integrated social studies courses in the 
School of Education at Miami University. This development grew 
out of a belief in the unity of knowledge and the conviction that 
learning should begin with the present. Thus, it followed that pro- 
spective teachers should acquire the social studies information con- 
sidered essential for both teaching and general education by becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with some of the major social problems, 
and their historical backgrounds, instead of by study in the traditional 
subject-matter fields. 

Dr. Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of Education until 
1950, started this movement in 1930 by appointing research com- 
mittees and holding discussion meetings to consider the desirability of 
the integrated approach to the social studies. However, it was not 
until 1935 that a two-semester, three-hour, elective course was offered 
by the Department of History for students who did not “plan a 
major or minor in the Social Studies field.’’? 

In the spring of 1939 three two-semester social studies courses 
were listed in the university bulletin. Two of the courses were re- 
quired of students in the elementary education curriculum and the 
other was for industrial arts education majors.? Thus in four years, 
integrated social studies not only expanded but also achieved a te- 
quired course status; this would seem to imply acceptance. 

A new department—The Department of Integrated Studies—ap- 
peared in the catalogue issued in the spring of 1941 with this state- 
ment of purpose: 

“A very definite movement has been under way for some time in 
the public schools, particularly in the elementary field, to break down 
the traditional subject-matter lines and present to students materials 


1 Miami University. Miami University Bulletin, Catalogue Number 1934-1935. 


Oxford, Ohio: The University, 33, No. 6 (Feb., 1935), p. 143. 
* Miami University. Miami University Bulletin, Catalogue Number 1938-1939. 


Oxford, Ohio: The University, 37, No. 6 (Feb., 1939), p. 157. 
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which include larger areas of learning. This movement has been most 
noticeable in the field of the social studies where the present tendency 
is definitely to integrate materials normally found in the college de- 

artments of history, government, economics, sociology, and geog- 
raphy into a closely interrelated whole. In order to meet this demand 
from the public schools and to provide materials in the training of 
teachers which are organized from the same point of view, this de- 
partment has been created. The courses listed below were formerly 
listed under the Department of History with these same numbers.’’* 

By 1948, the one-year, or two-semester, courses for students in ele- 
mentary education had been reorganized on a one-semester basis. 
Three of the courses were listed as “History of Western Institutions’ 
and the fourth was termed “Problems of Contemporary Society.” The 
two-semester course for industrial arts education majors was not 
changed and carried the title of ““An Orientation for Social Studies.’’* 

Again in 1949, the courses for students in elementary education 
were changed. However, major changes were involved this time; the 
social studies courses were completely reorganized. The approach 
was changed from the chronological to the problem; and the number 
of courses was increased while the credit hours of each were decreased 
from four to three hours per week to facilitate scheduling in a six- 
day school week. Since it was impossible to put the entire new pro- 
gram into effect in the fall of 1949 due to the probiem of co-ordina- 
tion with the former curriculum, a transition program was used for 
that year and part of the 1950-1951 school year. Interestingly enough, 
the “new’’ program is, in effect, one of transition too; changes in 
course content, emphasis, and organization are continuous. Thus, the 
proposed statement of the offerings by the Department of Integrated 
Studies for the 1953-1954 university catalogue is more indicative of 
the nature of the present courses than the descriptions in the last 
university bulletin, 1952-1953. The proposed listings follow. Each 
is a three-hour course. 


281. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. A study of human 
needs and the historical development of cultural arrangements for 
need satisfaction. Social systems, institutions and ideologies from 
prehistory to the present. 


*Miami University. Miami University Bulletin, Catalogue Number 1940-1941. 
Oxford, Ohio: The University, 39, No. 6 (Feb., 1941), p. 164. 

“Miami University. Miami University Bulletin, Catalogue Number 1947-1948. 
Oxford, Ohio: The University, 46, No. 6 (Feb., 1948), p. 219. 
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282. PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY (I). Economic 
problems, their historical development and their significance in 
contemporary society. The influence of economic experience, from 
Medieval Europe to the present, on American adaptations to the 
satisfaction of human needs. Prereq., Integrated Studies 281. 

291-292. AN ORIENTATION FOR SOCIAL STUDIES. Designed to 
aid in gaining an intelligent understanding of social, economic, and 
political institutions and practices in which and through which we 
live. Application to significant social problems confronting the 
citizen. For students in secondary education. 

375. PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY (II). An ex. 
amination of the problems of family living from primitive times 
to the present. American family living is compared with family 
living in other societies and family living in other historical periods, 
Prereq., Integrated Studies 280 or equivalent. 

376. PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY (III). Problems 
of minority group relations in the light of their historical back- 
grounds. Special emphasis is placed on their influence upon Ameti- 
can history. Prereq., Integrated Studies 282 or equivalent. 

385. PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY (IV). Prob- 
lems of securing national and international peace and order in 
relation to the historical development of American government. 
Political developments in other nations and on an international 
scale as they have influenced American security and policy are 
emphasized. Prereq., Integrated Studies 282 or equivalent. 

386. THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. A study of com- 
munity problems and the agencies we have developed to cope with 
these problems. Special emphasis is placed on the role of the 
school and its relation to the other agencies. Prereq., Integrated 
Studies 282 or equivalent. 


The above course descriptions are intended to be self-explanatory, 
but perhaps their place in the curriculum needs clarification. The two- 
semester course, number 291-292, is for students in secondary edu- 
cation who have only six hours in their curriculum allotted to social 
studies. The other courses constitute a sequence for the elementary 
education majors. Their introductory course, number 281, was de- 
signed to give them an over-all picture of the major problems of man 
and the social organization he has developed attempting to solve these 
problems. The five courses numbered 282, 375, 376, 385, and 386 
are, as the descriptions imply, more thorough examinations of se- 
lected problems areas, and they are usually taken in this same order 
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by students who aspire to be teachers in the elementary schools. It is 
hoped that the present course arrangement, especially the problem 
areas on which it is based, will facilitate further changes as the needs 
arise. 

In summary, several observations may be made in regard to this 

program. 

1. It is confined to students in the elementary education curriculum 
except for a few majors in industrial arts education who take the 
291-2 course during their sophomore year. 

2. The integration is far from complete even for the students in ele- 
mentary education. All social studies instruction is not included in 
the series of integrated courses; six hours of geography are required 
of the students in this curriculum in their sophomore year. 

3. Nevertheless, the program has expanded slowly during its twenty- 
two year period of development. 

4, Changes in course content, emphasis, and organization have been 
continuous. This has included a shift from the chronological to the 
problem approach, 


At present there is no statement of purpose or objective by the 
Department of Integrated Studies in the catalogue. However, there 
is agreement among members of the staff connected with this pro- 
gram that students should have a knowledge and understanding of 
the problems and nature of the societies and cultures of the world. 
It is believed that the best approach to this pretentious objective is 
to study a few of the major problems that are confronting man today. 














Joint Responsibility in the Administration of 
General Education: A Case Study 
L. H. KIRKPATRICK 


FTER 27 years of reasonable success in administering a typical 
“Lower Division” program at the University of Utah, pro- 
ponents of a common background for all students were a little startled 
to be faced with demands from the professional colleges of educa- 
tion, business, and mineral industries that these colleges be permitted 
to administer the entire program of their students. These demands 
culminated in the appointment of a special committee in March of 
1947 to consider, not the content nor even the amount to be pre- 
scribed, but who should see the dose is taken. (Those who de- 
plore the use of the word “dose” should remember most doses are 
beneficial. ) 

Arguments propounded in favor of letting a student enroll in a 
major department as early as his freshman year were stated first in 
terms of student satisfaction. Youngsters like to identify themselves 
with a chosen profession if they have made a choice. It is particularly 
irritating to junior and senior students to be held in the “Lower 
Division” for one or two delinquencies in lower division subjects. In 
fact, many committee members agreed that the phrase “Just meeting 
my group requirements’ was one frequently used by frustrated 
would-be subject matter majors to describe what seemed to them a 
“cul de sac” in their career. 

Specialists then argued that culture would be more palatable if 
interpreted to freshmen by major professors. It was argued that a 
business major might respect the arguments of an accountant that 
one needs biology, English, or history where the pleas of a general 
education counselor might be regarded as just another barrier be- 
tween a man and what he wanted to study. In other words, it was ar- 
gued quite successfully that vocationally guided general education has 
a meaning and value beyond that perceived by many collegians in an 
ordinary junior college or lower division program. 

One of the most persuasive arguments was that general education 
should not be something taken like a vaccination and then forgotten. 
Yet by compressing all such work into two years and by delaying the 
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start of the major until the junior year, a lower division sometimes 
acts as a vaccination. The students develop an immunity to any more 
such culture. Therefore, it was argued programs which spread gen- 
eral education courses over the entire undergraduate program should 
be encouraged. This had not been possible without holding back the 
student and semantically stigmatizing him as being ‘“‘still in the lower 
division” under the lower division program. 

Vocational guidance arguments were among the sharpest. Educa- 
tion professors bluntly stated that lower division courses were some- 
times used to fish for majors, and that prospective teachers were often 
jured into other fields, aided and abetted by counsellors unsympathetic 
to the teaching profession. Discussion even skirted the explosive 
topic of vested interests which sometimes develop in required pro- 
grams enrolling large numbers of students. This was avoided by re- 
turning to the question back of the committee: that of who should 
administer general education and not that of content. 

A negative argument was also influential. This was one to the 
effect that youngsters with no particular aptitude for a field sometimes 
fancy themselves as majors in it. When choice of a major is delayed 
until the junior year, a young man discovers too late he has entered 
the wrong field. Often it takes two or three more years to shift over 
into another field. 

Those traditionally associated with the Lower Division agreed that 
work in general education could be achieved with significant results 
at any stage of a student’s educational experience if an agency re- 
sponsible for general education were in a position to supervise the 
program. 

It was then agreed that students who wished to enter the pro- 
fessional colleges such as Business and Education might do so in their 
freshman year, but that they would be dually enrolled and be under 
general educational jurisdiction of the University College (arts and 
sciences) until they had completed the requirements in general edu- 
cation. 

As the result of the committee report, filed in March 1948, a pro- 
gtam of dual enrollment was instituted at the University of Utah, and 
what was formerly a lower division became the division of general 
education in University College. To the University College and its 
director of general education was given “responsibility for general 
education in the University of Utah.” 
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In the spring of 1952, another change was made. Those who re- 
gard the administration of group requirements as a police function, 
necessarily the duty of special officers, will shudder to hear that the Fac. 
ulty Council of the University of Utah voted to discontinue dual enroll- 
ment for students in the professional colleges as soon as these stu- 
dents reach their junior year. It was made clear that the professional 
colleges have no intention of releasing students from general educa- 
tion requirements, but it was argued successfully that counsellors in 
Education and Business could and would enforce these requirements 
as effectively as representatives from the Division of General Edu- 
cation. 

Those familiar with such academic battles may feel they can pre- 
dict the next step. Yet, the author feels constrained to warn that not 
unlike political conventions, faculty actions are sometimes more 
easily forecast by an analysis of blocks of votes than by a study of the 
issues involved. In any case, such a forecast is outside the province of 
this paper. 
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A Simplified Method for Studying Grades in 
a Liberal Arts College 
M. H. DIPERT AND EDWIN C, DANNER 


ANY studies of grades have been made by colleges and univer- 
M sities. Most of these studies have been made by registrars and 
deans after months following the reporting of grades, involving extra 
work. 

It is the purpose of this paper to set forth a method of studying 
gtades in the liberal arts college which will be inexpensive, available, 
mathematically sound, will indicate grade trends for guiding instruc- 
tors, and form a basis for comparison with existing grade studies. It is 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF MEAN GRADES—WESTMAR COLLEGE 
FIRST SEMESTER 1951-1952 








Div. I Div. 11 Div. III College 





Freshman Required Courses 2.39 2.13 2.16 2.27 
Freshman Elective and Sophomore Courses 2.74 2.36 2.51 2.54 
Junior and Senior Courses 3.03 2.49 2.60 2.81 
All Grades 2.68 2.40 2.52 2.54 





noted here that many studies have given the percentage of each grade 
or an “‘average grade,” when the grades were not weighted as to hours 
of credit in each course. It seems advisable for this study, or for any 
method of study, to give the number of hours of each grade and the 
correct grade point averages. 

The data for this study were collected by use of three forms, 
namely: Instructor’s Grade Report, Division Grade Report, and Col- 
lege Grade Report. Copies of the forms used are given herewith. 
The instructors in each division of the college reported their grades 
to their chairman by use of Form I. From these forms the chairmen 
prepared their divisional reports which they submitted to the Aca- 
demic Dean. The dean then prepared a report for the entire college 
on a form similar to Form II, but with spaces for the required divi- 
sions. Upon presentation of the findings by the dean, the instructor 
compares his grades with those for the divisions and the college. One- 
half hour was found sufficient to fill out any of the reports. 
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The mean grades of the divisions and of the college for the first 
semester 1951-1952 appear above in Table I. In calculating the grade 
point averages, the point values of A, B, C, D, and F were equated at 
4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 respectively. 

Upon removal of one instructor’s grades, which were noticeably 
high, the mean for Division I became: 2.20, 2.66, 2.95, and 2.56, 
These now compare favorably with the other divisions. 

The following table gives the deviations and the average deviations 
in each category of grades. 

The question arises as to whether Freshman required subjects 
should yield comparable grades. One finds upon removing the grades 
of instructor number nine, who is the Professor of Religion, the 


TABLE II 
DEVIATION OF INSTRUCTOR'S GRADES FROM THE MEAN 








Type I Type II Type III Total 
College Mean 2.27 2.54 2.81 2.54 
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FORM I 


INSTRUCTOR'S GRADE REPORT Date___ January 31, 1952 
Instructor_#13_. Division_II__ Department____Mathematics =» Ss 


- Of Ma 

- o 
Section II 
Projective 
Geometry (3) 
Math. o 
Times 
Total Hours 


Section I 
(3 


F 
Stgehes 
Finance 
Calculus 


Type I 
Freshman 
Required 
Courses 


T7™1O1Q}m}] >] Grades 


Totals 


Type II 
Freshman 
Elective 
and 
Sophomore 
Courses 


Totals 


Type III 
Junior 
and 
Senior 
Courses 


Mean Type 
lit 3.15 


Totals 


Mean all 
Total all grades 1 grades_2.56 
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average deviation for Type I becomes .14 instead of .21. It is now 
evident that the grades of most teachers of Freshman required 
courses afe quite homogeneous. Upon removing instructors number 
9, 10, and 21, the mean deviation for Type II becomes .21. It is 
noted here that instructor number 10 is a part-time instructor in a 
specialized field and instructor number 21 is, according to the rec- 
ords and by his own admission, one who grades low. 

The College Grade Report readily yields the number of hours of each 
letter grade assigned by the college, and these can be compared. When 
these are compared with the grade distribution in eighty midwestern 
Liberal Arts Colleges,’ they compare as indicated in the following 
table. The percentage of each grade in the report is corrected to give 
one hundred per cent. 


TABLE III 


GRADES DISTRIBUTION OF WESTMAR COLLEGE COMPARED WITH 
EIGHTY MIDWESTERN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 








A B Cc D 





Eighty Midwestern Colleges 16.0 32.7 38.3 9.6 
Westmar College 16.4 34.6 37.8 9.4 





A calculation from these percentages showed a grade point aver- 
age of 2.48 for the Midwestern Colleges when calculated on the 
basis of grade point values, the procedure used at Westmar College. 
The grade point average for Westmar College was found to be 2.54. 
This average seems to compare quite favorably with other liberal arts 
colleges, assuming what is done in other colleges is a good criterion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is believed that the method of collecting grades here de- 
scribed forms a real basis for comparing the college grades and can 
be used for comparing an instructor with the division or the college 
on the basis of grading practices. 

2, Arbitrary limits can be set and an instructor may be asked to 
justify the variation of his grades, which may fall outside of these 
arbitrary limits. The suggested limits are .20 for Type I and .50 for 
Type II and Type III. The grades for some classes may justifiably 


*Frank G. Edison, “Grade Distribution in Eighty Midwestern Liberal Arts Col- 
leges,” School and Society, Vol. 73, p. 313, May 19, 1951. 
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fall outside these limits. However, the grades will be more equitable 
within the college if an attempt is made to compare them. 

3. It is believed the grades at Westmar College should be con- 
trolled within the following limits: Type I 2.1 to 2.2; Type II 2.4 
to 2.5; and Type III 2.7 to 2.8. With the present percentage of grades 
of each type, this would give an average of between 2.41 and 2.51. 

4, A plan such as this can be used to control and study grades with 
a minimum of effort and without much additional expense. This 
method can be adapted to any institution of higher education or any 
part thereof. 

5. This method of study reveals only trends and where basic dif- 
ferences occur, more extensive methods, which have been worked 
out, should be employed. 

At the present time, this method of grade study appears to be ade- 
quate and may point the direction for future studies. 


The following directions accompany Form I above: 


1. Put number receiving each grade in the upper left hand corner, 
and multiply this by the number of hours of credit in the course. 
Then place this result in the lower right hand corner of the rectangle. 
Total vertically by adding the first numbers and horizontally by add- 
ing the second numbers. 

2. To find the mean, divide total grade points by total hours. 
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Concomitants of Changing Curriculum 
Preference 
Ross W. MATTESON 


HE ADVISABILITY of permitting, or of encouraging, students in 
Ke first two years of college to make relatively easy changes 
from one major to another has been the subject of a series of inves- 
tigations conducted at the Counseling Center of Michigan State 
College. The first of these studies was concerned with the nature of 
the changes that had been authorized by college counselors. It in- 
cluded an analysis of the extent of counseling that had preceded the 
changes and the counselors’ opinions as to the appropriateness of the 
choices made. Curricula involved in the changes were tabulated and 
the following findings were summarized :* 


1. Changes of preference authorized at registration periods involved 
less counseling and were considered less often as “good choices” 
than were changes effected during the course of a regular term. 

2. A large percentage of all preference changes made in Basic College 
were changes out of or into the “No Preference” category. 

3. More extensive counseling appears to have entered into changes out 
of No Preference to a major field than was involved in any other 
change combination. Similarly, these changes were more often con- 
sidered to be “good”’ choices. 

4, Judgment as to goodness of choice appears to have been associated 
positively with extent of counseling involved in the change. 


In the second phase? of the series, only “No Preference” students 
wete considered. Some of the findings relative to 620 of these stu- 
dents, all of whom had entered college in the fall of 1947 without 
definite majors, were: (1) 21 per cent of the term’s new freshmen 
had entered as No Preference students, (2) 40 per cent of these 
people were not in school two years later, (3) one-half of the group 
had chosen a major by their fourth term in college, (4) time of mak- 
ing the change was not significantly related to aptitude or achieve- 
ment, (5) there was no significant difference in grades before and 





* Matteson, Ross W. “Changes in Curriculum Preference made by Basic College 
Students,” COLLEGE AND UNIvERSITY, Vol. 26 (January 1951), No. 2, pp. 257-64. 
* Brown, Kenneth G. Unpublished paper. 
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after the change of preference, (6) one-half of the first choices were 
among engineering, business administration, and social science cur- 
ricula, and (7) the choices of No Preference students appeared more 
stable than those made by students who indicated a major upon first 
entering college. 

For the third phase of these preference change investigations, the 
plan was to analyze all changes made by a group of students, all of 
whom had entered college at the same time. The group of 194 
matriculants was selected to be studied over the two year period of 
their enrollment in Basic College. There were thus three sub-groups 
of students to be considered: (1) those who changed from No Pref- 
erence to a major preference, (2) those who changed from a major 
to No Preference, and (3) those whose change was from one major 
to another. These three groups, representing three different types of 
preference change situations, may conveniently be designated as, 
respectively, the O-X, X-O, and X-Y groups. 

A fourth group was selected as a “control’’ or comparison group. 
It consisted of 500 students—a random sample of those 1948 fall 
matriculants who had made no change of major while enrolled in 
Basic College. 

A certain number of individuals out of the total group of 1948 
matriculants had been required to begin college as No Preference 
students because of deficiencies to be removed before being eligible 
to enroll in their chosen majors. Hence, it was considered advisable 
to avoid bias by excluding from the study all such individuals enter- 
ing with deficiencies; this policy was particularly appropriate since a 
later change of admissions policy permitted these students to enroll 
directly in their chosen preference. 

Selected for investigation in this study were the following ques- 
tions regarding changes of preference and those who found it de- 
sirable to make these changes: 


1. What were the characteristics of the three sub-groups classified as to 
type of change? How did they compare as to age, sex, academic apti- 
tude, etc? 

2. What were the characteristics of the changes themselves? How soon 
were they made? How stable did they prove to be? What was the 
pattern of curricular choice ? 

3. What followed the changes? What was the college status of these 
people two years after entering college? How many failed to survive 
the two years of Basic College? 
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4, How were the types of changes related to academic improvement? 
What grade patterns were found before and after preference 
changes? 

5. How was time of selection of a ‘‘permanent’’ major related to aca- 
demic success ? 


In order to facilitate the collection of data which might provide 
answers to these questions, a card form was devised for keeping a 
cumulative record of such items of information as were considered 
pertinent to the changes. During the school years 1948-49 and 1949- 
50, as each change of preference was authorized by the Counseling 
Center, one of these cards would be prepared and filed for each stu- 
dent involved, provided of course that he was in the “experimental” 
group that had entered college in the fall of 1948. As test results, 
term grades, and other items of information were accumulated for 
each individual during the two years up to and including the 1950 
spring term, the cards were sorted in various ways and a number of 
different tabulations were made. Students who withdrew without 
grades during their first term of college attendance were excluded 
from the final tabulations. A total of 1091 subjects (plus the 500 in 
the comparison group) were available for study, this being the total 
number of students from this class making changes of major pref- 
erence within the period under consideration. 


FINDINGS AS TO CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUPS 


A comparison of the three groups as to sex, age, high school rank, 
and other factors was first made. It was noted that the 508 students 
of the O-X group (those who changed from No Preference to a 
preference) comprised 47 per cent of the total 1091, the 185 of the 
X-O group (those who changed from a preference to No Preference) 
made up 17 per cent of the total, and the 398 of the X-Y group 
(those who changed from one preference to another) were 36 per 
cent of the total who had made changes of preference. Some rather 
interesting factors were observed in connection with the backgrounds 
of these students. Some of the more interesting comparisons noted 
were: 

1. A somewhat larger percentage of women was found among the cur- 
riculum changers than among students as a whole or among the 
non-changers of the comparison group. 

2. The male-female ratio in the X-Y group was closer to that for the 
class as a whole than was the ratio for the other two groups. 
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. Comparatively few of these students had made a preliminary change 


prior to enrolling in the fall, The few who did make this early 
change probably reflect that much additional uncertainty. 


. A larger percentage of these preference changers had been in the 


top quartile as to rank in their high school graduating classes than 
in any of the other quartiles. Obviously, many high school graduates 
of outstanding ability have not been able to secure the needed self. 
understanding and the variety of experiences to enable them to make 
final and secure choices at the time of entrance to college, or even 
for some time afterward. 


. Of the three groups, the O-X group contained the largest percentage 


(40 per cent) of first quartile high school graduates. Here is some 
evidence of the relative superiority (at least among preference chang. 
ers) of those who were willing to admit uncertainty by starting in 
college as No Preference students. 


. A relatively small percentage of students from each group had en- 


tered college through entrance examinations. The largest percentage 
entering college by this means (17 per cent) fell in the X-O group, 
This figure is identical with that for the comparison group of non- 
changers. This may be considered as further evidence that No Pref. 
erence students and preference changers in general are not neces. 
sarily people of inferior ability. 


. At least three-fourths of the preference changes were made by stu- 


dents under 20 years of age at the time of entrance to college. 


TABLE 1 


PERFORMANCE OF GROUPS ON A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
COOPERATIVE READING TESTS 








Test O-x X-O X-Y Total Control 





AC.E. M 5.66 5.36 5.63 5.58 55 
2. 


Coop. M 5.61 5.03 5.50 5.47 5. 
Reading SD 2.80 2. 2 


Iu 
o> 


SD 2.79 2.85 2.69 2.77 


SS 


60 2.81 2.78 





The performance of these students on the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination and the Cooperative Reading Test is shown in Table 1. 
These scores, expressed in terms of deciles of the total freshman 
class distribution, suggest that in general those students who changed 
preference would compare favorably as to aptitude for college work 
with their class as a whole and with their classmates who made no 
changes of major. An exception might be indicated in the somewhat 
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lower standings of the X-O group—those who had entered college 
with a major and who then found it advisable to change to No 
Preference before selecting another major. 

The implication of inferiority occasionally raised with reference to 
students who express uncertainty as to their college majors, appears 
hardly tenable in the light of the comparisons shown in Table 1. 


FINDINGS AS TO CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHANGES 


One of the first questions raised in connection with the charac- 
teristics of the changes themselves, has to do with the time of effect- 
ing the initial and (if more than one) the final change of preference. 
When, for each group, the numbers of students making initial pref- 
erence changes in each term were considered, it was found that: 


1. Of the 1091 changes, 77 per cent were made during the first year in 
Basic College. It thus appears that relatively few of these students 
were unduly hesitant in declaring a major or in shifting to a more 
appropriate field. 

2. Somewhat more changes were made in each fall term than during 
the remainder of the academic year. 

3. The percentage of the O-X group (No Preference to a preference) 
changing in the first fall term was greater than for any other term 
or for any other group. 


Not all of those changing preference chose to stay in their newly 
selected major from that point on through college. There were, as 
might be expected, a certain number of secondary or subsequent 
changes in each group. As a means of studying the relative stability of 
the choices, an analysis of the numbers in each group making subse- 
quent changes following their first recorded shift was made. It was 
found that: 


1, Approximately four-fifths of those changing preference had achieved 
stable choices in the sense that they made no subsequent changes 
while in Basic College. There seems to be little evidence of any un- 
due amount of pointless vacillation among these ‘‘majors in uncer- 
tainty.” 

2. For those whose initial change was from a major to No Preference, 
over two-fifths made at least one subsequent change. All of these 
people who remained in college would, of course, eventually have 
to make such a change. As will be brought out later, in connection 
with survival data for the different groups, there was a comparatively 
high mortality rate for the (X-O) group. 
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3. Stability of the choices made by the No Preference group (O-X) is 
indicated by the fact that only 16 per cent of this group made sub. 
sequent changes beyond the first, as compared to 23 per cent of the 
two groups which had started college with a definite preference and 
then chose to make a change in major. 


An analysis of the patterns of curricular change was next attempted, 
Obviously, all 508 of the O-X group by definition had begun col- 
lege as No Preference enrollees. Original majors for students in the 
other groups covered each of the six schools. Most changes to an- 
other major were (other than in group O-X) from Business and 
Public Service or from Science and Arts. This was the picture with 
respect to original curricular choices. In considering the various 
choices made by these students when declaring a major or effecting 
initial or subsequent changes of preference, it was observed that: 


1. As with their original curricular choices, most of the initial changes 
of preference of these students were to Science and Arts or to Busi- 
ness and Public Service. No Preference was the third most popular 
“to” change. This choice represented, of course, by definition, the 
entire X-O group. 

2. The same order among these top three choices—Science and Arts, 
Business and Public Service, and No Preference—held also for sub- 
sequent changes beyond the first or original change of major. 

3. Over 78 per cent of the No Preference group went into either Si- 
ence and Arts or Business and Public Service when making their 
choices of college majors. 

4. In this O-X group of changes, 24 per cent of the 95 subsequent 
changes made were back to No Preference. Some of these people had 
undoubtedly made faulty or tentative choices the first time and now 
found it expedient to revert temporarily to No Preference status. 

5. In the X-O group, obviously, all initial changes were to No Prefer- 
ence. Over 64 per cent of the subsequent changes were to Science 
and Arts. Apparently a considerable number of these students, hav- 
ing found themselves to be in an unsatisfactory major, chose to 
shift temporarily into No Preference and then subsequently decided 
upon one of the more “general” liberal arts curricula. 

6. It is interesting to note that these same three curricula groups— 
Science and Arts, Business and Public Service, and No Preference 
—were the three most popular areas for students of this class (of 
1952) as a whole. The three curricular groups mentioned accounted 
for 77 per cent of the freshman class at that time. Also, it was noted 
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that over one-half (54 per cent) of the non-changers of the com- 
parison group were enrolled in either Business and Public Service 
or Science and Arts curricula. 


FINDINGS AS TO WHAT FOLLOWED THE CHANGES 


It was considered to be especially important that the progress of 
this total group, comprising approximately one-third of the class, be 
followed through the period which would normally see them through 
Basic College and into an upper school of their choice. Educational 
outcomes shown in Table 2 cannot properly be considezed as “‘re- 
sults” of the changes effected; however, they do make possible cer- 
tain comparisons with students who had made no changes of pref- 
erence. 

TABLE 2 
STATUS OF GROUPS AS OF END OF THEIR SECOND YEAR 








Status at End of O-X x-O X-Y Total Control 
1950Spring Term N %W N % N % N % N % 


Ready for Upper School 253 50 50 27 187 47 490 45 224 45 
Still in Basic College 164 32 "6 41 117 29 357 33 go «18 





Unclassified 3 I 3 2 3 I 9 I 5 I 
Withdrawn 88 17 56 30 QI 23 235° «21 181 36 
Totals 508 100 185 100 398 100 I09I 100 400 100 





Several observations may be made from the data of Table 2: 


1. Somewhat less than one-half of these preference changers were 
ready to enter an upper school by the end of their second year in 
college; about one-third were still in Basic College; about one-fifth 
had withdrawn from college. 

2. In comparing the status of changers with that of non-changers, it 
will be noted that, while the proportion attaining upper school status 
and the proportion remaining unclassified were essentially equal in 
the two groups, the figures for changers and non-changers as to 
numbers of withdrawals and numbers still in Basic College are de- 
cidedly different. A considerably larger percentage of the changers 
than of the non-changers were still in Basic College at the end of the 
second year; a correspondingly larger percentage of the non-changers 
had dropped out of college by the end of their second year. 

3. Among the X-O group, a much smaller percentage, as compared 
with either non-changers or with any other change groups, achieved 
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upper school status and a considerably larger percentage (approxi- 
mately that of students as a whole) had withdrawn within the two 
years. Thus, with respect to status at the end of the second year, this 
particular group of preference changers may again be considered as 
somewhat inferior to the other change groups. 

. It should be pointed out that not all of the 33 per cent still in Basic 
College at the end of two years represent failures. A number were 
forced to withdraw for a term or two but did return later; others 
chose, for one reason or another, to carry a lighter credit load and 
thus required more time to complete the normal two years’ work. 
Some undoubtedly were delayed because of failed courses and in- 
ability to meet the academic standards required for entrance to an 
upper school. 


As indicated above, 235, or 21 per cent, of these students who had 


made preference changes subsequently dropped out of college. An 
analysis of these non-survivors according to time of withdrawal pro- 
duced several pertinent comparisons: 


1. Nearly four-fifths of the total group were still in college as of the 
end of the second year. The O-X group who had entered as No 
Preference students had the best record in this respect. However, 
each of the change groups was ahead of the control group of non- 
changers. 

. As has been noted, among those who had made preference changes, 
the largest percentage of drop-outs occurred in the X-O group. It 
will be recalled from preceding remarks that this group of students 
changing to No Preference after having entered college with a major 
preference had compared poorly with the other two groups in other 
aspects measured. 

. About two and one-half times as many withdrawals occurred in the 
second year as in the first with these students. With the non-changers, 
on the other hand, this trend was notably reversed, a considerably 
larger proportion failing to survive their first year of college. 


FINDINGS AS TO ACADEMIC IMPROVEMENT FOLLOWING 
CHANGES OF PREFERENCE 


Let us turn now to a consideration of how these students performed 
with reference to their new academic programs. Table 3 presents the 
picture of honor-point ratios obtained from grades earned for the 


periods before and after each change. 
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TABLE 3 


HONOR-POINT RATIOS FOR PERIODS BEFORE AND AFTER PREFERENCE 
CHANGE (ALL STUDENTS IN EACH GROUP) 











O-X X-O X-Y Total Control 
M SD M_ SD M SD M_ SD M SD 





Pre-change 1.24 .76 89 .63 1.09 .61 I.3y 4.68 1.12 .70 
Post-change 1.24 .60 1.05 .66 1.17 .64 1.18 .63 
Difference — .16 .08 OF 





From this tabulation, covering al] those who made changes of 
major—drop-outs as well as those who survived the two years of Basic 
College—it is apparent that: 


1, Honor-point ratio increased following the change for the two groups 
in which changes were from a major field. For the group changing 
out of No Preference (O-X) there was no difference in means. 

2. Honor-point ratio for the O-X and the X-Y groups compared favor- 
ably with the average of 1.12 for those who had entered at the same 
time but had made no preference changes. 

3. Although the X-O group showed greatest improvement of any of 
the change groups—in fact, the only really significant difference 
found—it will be noted that the pre-change average of .89 indicates 
below “‘C’’ average achievement before going into No Preference. 
Apparently these students who went from a major into the No Pref- 
erence classification were, as a group, in poor shape scholastically. 
Some were on scholastic probation at the time of change. 


When the effect on group averages of all drop-outs was eliminated 
by considering only those students who completed the 1950 spring 
term (Table 4) it was found that: 

1, Honor-point ratio increased following the preference change for all 

three groups who had made preference changes and had remained in 
college for at least the full two-year period. 


TABLE 4 


HONOR-POINT RATIOS FOR PERIODS BEFORE AND AFTER PREFERENCE 
CHANGE (STUDENTS COMPLETING TWO YEARS OF BASIC COLLEGE) 








O-X X-O X-Y Total Control 
M SD M SD M SD M_ SD M SD 





Pre-change 1.29 .56 96 .55 1.18 .58 1.20 .57 3.37 349 
Post-change 1.32 .§4 1.19 .§7 1.29 .55 1.29 .55 
Difference 03 .23 aa 09 
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2. Again there was comparatively little change for those moving out of 
No Preference (O-X) ; again, the greatest improvement shown was : 
for those moving into No Preference, the difference in the two sets 
of scores for this X-O group being highly significant statistically. 
3. As might be expected, the performance of those completing the two 
years of college was uniformly better than that of the total group 
used for Table 3. That their performance did not come up to that of 
the corresponding control sub-group may be partially explained in the 
fact that so many more of the marginal students of this latter group 
had dropped out of college in the first year, as shown above. 


Although the majority of preference changers made only one 
change, there were, as previously indicated, 219 students who made 
one or more subsequent changes of major. An examination of the 
patterns of academic grades accompanying these multiple changes 
showed that: 
1. For those who made two changes of major while in Basic College, 
the most common pattern involved a drop in grades, followed by a 
gain; the next most common pattern involved a continuous improve- 
ment in honor-point ratio. 
2. For those who made three changes, the most common pattern in- | 
volved a fluctuating loss-gain-loss picture, but there was no pro- ff 
nounced trend. 
3. For those who started college as No Preference students and then 
changed to first one major and then another, an initial drop in aca- 
demic performance was followed by a gain in a substantial propor- 


tion of cases. 
4, Those who changed from a major to No Preference and then changed 
out of No Preference showed consistent gain as their most frequent 


grade pattern. 


The foregoing analysis was concerned with grade changes for en- 
tire periods during which individuals were enrolled in a particular 
major. It appeared to be worth while, also, to investigate the ‘‘before 
and after” picture of academic performance in the single school terms 
immediately preceding and following each change. Here, it was 
found that, considering a// changes, somewhat more than one-half of 
the changes led to an immediate grade improvement, although for 
the O-X group there was an exact balance as to number making 
gains and number incurring losses. When only those students com- 
pleting the two years of Basic College were considered, the over-all 
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picture was not appreciably changed. It might be mentioned, how- 
ever, that in this case the number of students making immediate 
gains exceeded the number with losses in each of the three groups. 
A further breakdown of these changes disclosed that initial changes 
out of No Preference (O-X) and secondary changes of the X-O 
group (X-O-Y) were in exception to this trend. In each of these two 
cases it appeared that changing out of No Preference was accom- 
panied by at least a temporary drop in point average. 

Generalizing, it may be stated that changes of major preference 
tended to be accompanied by improvement in scholastic performance. 
This improvement held, in general, not only for the term immedi- 
ately following the change, but also for the over-all post-change 


period. 


FINDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH TIME OF SELECTION OF A MAJOR 


As a means of determining whether or not there might be any sig- 
nificant relationship existing as between time of making changes of 
major and students’ academic success as mirrored in improvement in 
grades following the changes, correlation coefficients were computed 
for the three groups of students under consideration. Coefficients of 
—.21, —.30, and —.32 for the O-X, X-O, and X-Y groups, re- 
spectively, suggest that improved academic performance is associated 
with the earlier changes of preference for all three groups. 

The way in which time of making changes might be associated with 
amount of gain in individual honor-point ratio for those individuals 
who made more than one preference change was next investigated, 
leading to the following observations: 


1. For O-X’s making subsequent changes (O-X-Y): gain in honor- 
point ratio was more frequently associated with changes made during 
the first year, loss with changes made in the second year. However, 
some degree of improvement was shown by over two-thirds of this 

roup. 

2. For X.0's making subsequent changes (X-O-Y): gain was most fre- 
quently associated with changes made in the second year. For the few 
cases of more than one subsequent change (X-O-Y-Z, etc.), the 
pattern was generally one of declining scholastic average. 

3. For X-Y’s making subsequent changes (X-Y-Z): the patterns show 
some gain (often negligible), especially where the subsequent 
change(s) occurred in the second year. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The following summary of findings is organized around the five 
question areas considered above: 


Characteristics of the groups. 

1. The O-X group was the largest of the three, had the best high 
school record and best test scores, and had the smallest proportion 
of students taking entrance examinations. 


Characteristics of the changes. 

1. Most initial changes of preference occurred in the first year. 

2. Most students made no more than this one change. 

3. Most changes involved Science and Arts, Business and Public 
Service, and No Preference. 


Results of the changes. 

1. Students who had made preference changes compared favorably, 
as a group, with students as a whole, with respect to school status at 
the end of two years of college. 

2. The X-O group had the largest percentage of drop-outs; yet this 
figure was still below that for drop-outs among the non-changers. 


Relationship to academic performance. 

1. Students who had made preference changes compared favorably 
in honor-point ratio with those who had made no changes. However, 
the relatively large percentage of first year drop-outs among the non- 
changers of the control group served to boost the collective point 
ratio of those students of this group who survived the two years of 
college somewhat above that of any of the corresponding change 
groups. 

2. While all groups showed improvement following changes of 
preference, the X-O group made the greatest gain. 

3. Subsequent changes ordinarily meant at least a minimum gain 
in honor-point ratio. 

4, Changing out of No Preference was more likely to involve a 
temporary drop in honor-point ratio for the term immediately follow- 
ing the change than was any other type of change. 


Role of time in selecting a major. 
1. Improvement in grades was more likely to be associated with 
the earlier preference changes. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


In view of the generally satisfactory performance in college of 
students who made one or more changes of major preference, the 
following recommendations are offered: 

1. No stigma should be attached and no penalty should be assessed 
to students who choose to make changes of major preference while 
in Basic College. It appears desirable that students be permitted and 
(where indicated by counseling) even encouraged to make approved 
changes. 

2. The performance of the No Preference group in this study, 

Jus the fact that relatively few students remain in No Preference an 
undue length of time, gives further evidence that this manner of 
beginning college work holds much promise for certain categories of 
college freshmen. 

3. It is apparent that students changing or contemplating a change 
from a major to No Preference are particularly in need of continuous 
counseling and follow-up attention. 





A Comprehensive Machine Program for the 
Processing of College Freshman 
Guidance Tests 


EUGENE DUTTON AND OTTIE P. CARTER?! 


I. REPORTING TEST SCORES 


RAPID and efficient system for processing and reporting test 
A scores is being used at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
the University of Illinois. This system is unusual primarily because of 
the large quantity of test scores handled and because of the flexibility 
of the machine methods used. Forty-five different test scores are te- 
ported for each individual and the machine processes can be readily 
fitted into the normal operation of an I.B.M. Tabulating Department. 
Many other testing services use punched cards to report test scores, 
The machine program described here is simply an elaboration of the 
usual machine procedures, But we believe we have developed an in- 
tegrated, efficient system for reporting test scores and for the sub- 
sequent statistical analysis of test data. 

In administering the freshman tests each student first fills in his 
name and indicates his sex and college of enrollment on one half 
of a perforated card, and writes his name only on the other half of 
the card. An identification number has been pre-printed on both 
halves of the card. Figure 1 shows a sample of this student identifica- 
tion card. Each student retains the half with his name and number 
on it, and writes that identification number on the answer sheet for 
each test administered. The half which also includes sex and college 
of enrollment is collected and sent to key punch operators who cut 
a name card for each student, showing his identification number, 
name, sex, and college of enrollment. This I.B.M. name card is used 
to reproduce the identifying data into the final profile cards, and for 


* The authors are grateful to Dr. Paul C. Greene, Director of the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau, without whose administrative encouragement and budgetary support 
this machine system could never have been developed, and to Mi. Robert W. Arms, 
now psychologist at Moosehaven, Florida, who did the first planning and specifica- 
tion writing for many of the I.B.M. processes which have developed into the com- 
prehensive program described in this report. 
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finder cards in the process of relating test scores to course grades and 
grade-point averages. 

After each test is completed, the answer sheets are scanned for 
accuracy in marking and then scored by an I.B.M. scoring machine. 
Ten per cent of all answer sheets are selected at random and re- 
scored by hand. If any discrepancies are found of more than one raw 
score point, the entire group is rescored by machine. The answer 
sheets ate then hand sorted into numerical order according to student 
identification numbers. All answer sheets which have incorrect stu- 
dent identification numbers are corrected and all omitted identifica- 
tion numbers are supplied at this time. The answer sheets are sent to 
key punch operators who punch and verify a separate raw score card 





*COLLEGE: 7193 


7193 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 

















Fic. 1. The Test Identification Card which is filled in by all testees at the beginning 
of the testing sessions. (Actual size equals 3 by 10 inches.) 


for each test in the battery for each student. Each student is identified 
on these raw score cards by his identification number only. 

Each deck of test raw score cards is collated with the I.B.M. name 
cards on a #077 Collator to insure that each deck contains cards with 
identical student identification numbers. Then each set of test raw 
score cards is gang punched with a code number to signify each test. 
At the same time this test code number is being gang punched with 
the #513 I.B.M. Reproducer, each student’s sex and college of en- 
rollment are reproduced from his I.B.M. name card into his test raw 
score card. During this reproducing process the machine is wired to 
compare on the columns which include student identification num- 
ber, sex, and college, as well as the usual wiring for reproduction and 
gang punching. College of enrollment and sex are reproduced into 
the raw score cards solely for the purpose of obtaining differential 
norms, and this step can be omitted if norms are desired on a uni- 
versity-wide basis. 
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When more than one score is obtained on any one set of answer 
sheets, the key punch operators punch and verify all of the sub-test 
scores in sequence on one card for each student. But to save time and 
reduce errors, each sub-test score except the first raw score is then 
reproduced into a separate set of raw score cards, Each sub-test raw 
score deck contains its own test code number, student identification 
numbers, sex, college and the sub-test raw scores. The original key 
punched deck is used only for the first set of sub-test raw scores in 
the subsequent operations. A great deal of time is saved in tabulating 
frequency distributions, in interspersed gang punching of derived 
scores, and in sorting, by having all raw scores located in the same 
columns on the different raw score card decks. 

Each deck-of raw score cards is then sorted into raw score order, 
and cumulative frequency distributions (progressive totals by raw 
scores) ate obtained with a #405 I.B.M. Accounting Machine. 
Whatever type of derived score is desired can be quickly computed 
from the tabulated frequency distributions. We now use decile scores 
based on the total distribution of raw scores for each test or sub-test, 
but standard scores and derived scores based on subgroups according 
to sex and different colleges of the University also can be obtained 
from listings only slightly different from those now used. 

When the raw score divisions for each decile score have been de- 
termined a set of Master Decile-Code cards is prepared for each 
test or sub-test. These Master Decile-Code cards are punched on dif- 
ferent colored and corner-cut stock for ease in visual identification, 
The lowest raw score for each decile score is punched in the same 
columns as those in which the raw scores appear on the raw score 
decks. The corresponding decile score is punched in the Master cards 
in the same column that will eventually present that decile score on 
profile cards. The test code number is also punched in the Master 
cards in the same columns in which it appears on the raw score cards, 
and an x-punch is placed in column 72 for controlling the interspersed 
gang punching. Class-interval raw scores are also punched in the 
Master cards to be interspersed gang punched in the raw score cards 
for subsequent correlation with course-grade and grade-point average 
criteria. All of the punches on the Master cards are then interpreted 
and visually verified. A copy of one Master Decile-Code card for 
decile 6 on the Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test of the D.A.T. 
battery is shown in Figure 2. 
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In the above card the lowest raw score for decile 6, which is 61, 
is punched in columns 5-7. The test code number for the Clerical 
Speed and Accuracy Test, which is 06, is punched in columns 32-33. 
The decile is punched in column 55, and the class-interval score is 
punched in column 79. The x-punch in column 72 is used to control 
the interspersed gang punching. 

After each set of Master Decile-Code cards is prepared and 
checked, they are then placed in the Sorter ahead of the correspond- 
ing raw score cards and the entire deck of cards is sorted in raw score 
order from lowest to highest raw scores. (This operation can also be 
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Fic. 2. A typical Master Decile-Code card. (Decile 6 on the Clerical Speed and 
Accuracy Test of the D.A.T. Battery.) 


performed by a merging process with the #077 Collator, but we have 
found it more efficient in eliminating operator errors to re-sort the 
Master cards and raw score cards together.) The combined deck of 
Master cards and raw score cards is sequence checked with the Col- 
lator and then placed in the #513 Reproducer which interspersed 
gang punches the deciles and class-interval scores into the raw score 
cards from the Master-Code cards. The change control is wired to the 
x-punches in column 72 of the Master cards, and the gang punched 
columns are wired for blank column and double punch detection. 
After the interspersed gang punching operation is completed, the 
combined deck is sorted into student identification number order. This 
sorting automatically separates the Master cards from the raw score 
cards by placing them in the reject pocket. 

A set of profile cards is prepared by reproducing student identifi- 
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cation numbers, names, sex, and college from the 1.B.M. name cards 
into blank profile card stock. These profile cards have all punches 
entered on the front face of the cards, but the profile which is used 
for test score interpretation has been specially printed on the back of 
the cards. This double printing allows regular 1.B.M. numerical 
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Fic. 3. The punching sides of Profile Cards I and II. 


punching (from 0-9) to be made and visually checked, but presents 
the test data in profile form with a range from 1 to 10. The student 
identification number, name, sex, and college, are ail interpreted with 
the printing on the punching side of the cards with a #552 Interpre- 
ter. 

The deck of raw score cards and the deck of profile cards are col- 
lated to make sure the student identification number sequence in each 
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deck is correct and to make sure a raw score card and a profile card 
are present for each student. The decile scores are then reproduced 
from the raw score cards into the profile cards, column for column, 
and comparing both deciles and student identification numbers. 

All other test and sub-test raw score decks are run through the same 
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Fic. 4. The back or profile sides of the respective Profile Cards shown in Figure 3. 


processes, decile scores for each deck being reproduced into the set of 
profile cards in the column respectively assigned to each test or sub- 
test. We use too many scores to be presented on a single profile card, 
but the operations are all similar for the deciles reported on the two 
profile cards for each student. Samples of the punching sides of the 
two profile cards used at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois are shown in Figure 3. The punches in columns 
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1-4 in both cards are the student’s identification number. Punches in 
column 5 of both cards indicate college of enrollment (Engineering, 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, etc.). Column 6 shows the student’s sex, 
and columns 7-29 his name. Columns 30 and 31 indicate the semester 
and year in which the tests were administered. All of the remaining 
column punches are test or sub-test decile scores. These decile score 
punches are interpreted to the student from the profile sides of the 
cards which are shown in Figure 4. 

Several other somewhat different machine procedures at various 
steps in the preparation of the desired profile cards have been tried. 
For example,.at one time we summary-punched the profile cards from 
a series of test cards for each student. We also tried punching several 
test raw scores and the corresponding derived scores on a single card 
for each individual. However, by long trial and error, we have found 
the steps described above give much more accurate results than any 
other methods. In addition, the steps described here are faster and 
they fit into the normal operations of a tabulating department, like 
the preparing of payrolls, better than any other system we have been 
able to devise. 

After all test deciles have been reproduced into the profile cards, 
the cards are sorted into alphabetical sequence by student names, and 
extra sets are then reproduced and interpreted. The original set of 
profile cards is retained in the permanent files of the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau, another set is filed in individual folders for the use of 
counselors in interpreting test results to students, and other sets are 
sent to various college Deans, All of these reporting and record- 
keeping uses of test data are more efficient when individual profile 
cards are used. Duplicate sets of cards are cheaply and easily obtained, 
and cumulative files from semester to semester are much simpler to 
manage. Test data can be placed in individual record folders without 
any additional clerical effort devoted to copying scores from alpha- 
betical listings. Cumulative data can be maintained by names in alpha- 
betical sequence, by student identification numbers in numerical 
sequence, by semesters, by level of scores on a particular test, or by any 
other type of filing desired. Compared with the difficulties found in 
handling the usual test data lists, this easier filing facility alone makes 
the machine process worth while. Furthermore, with the use of the 
controls and checks we have described, the machine method is much 
more accurate than hand methods, and it is possible to have test re- 
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sults available covering some 45,000 individual scores within a very 
few hours after the tests have been administered and scored. 


Il, RELATING TEST DATA TO COLLEGE PERFORMANCE 


However, in addition to these virtues of a comprehensive machine 
system of processing test data, the chief value lies in the ease with 
which test data can be related to subsequent performance in college. 
Two types of performance criteria are used at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division of the University of Illinois to check the predicta- 
bility of Freshman Guidance Tests. Both individual grades in specific 
courses and overall grade-point averages are important in the counsel- 
ing of entering students in relation to their educational plans and 
vocational goals. 

Since class cards and other registration procedures at the University 
of Illinois make use of punched cards and I.B.M. methods, both grade 
cards and cumulative grade-point averages are available at the end of 
each semester. (Even without these aids from the Recorder and Exam- 
inet’s Office, however, it would be relatively easy to key punch such 
college performance data from the grade cards and lists of cumulative 
averages which are usually available in most institutions.) A set of 
grade cards and a set of cards with cumulative grade-point averages 
are reproduced for the use of the Student Counseling Bureau. Indi- 
vidual students on both of these sets of cards are identified by name 
and by registration number. In reproducing the cumulative averages 
only two columns are reproduced, the integer and the first decimal, 
rather than the three columns, which include two decimal places, on 
the registration cards. In reproducing the course grades all grades 
other than the regular A, B, C, D, and E grades are first removed by 
sorting. The Reproducer is then wired through the column splits 
omitting the zone punches of the alphabetic grade (y-punch), and 
only 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 punches are reproduced corresponding to A, B, 
C, D, and E grades respectively. 

In order to match test data with the criterion data, finder cards are 
prepared by key punching each student’s registration number into the 
I.B.M. name cards described above. These registration numbers which 
identify each student in the Records Office throughout his college 
enrollment are assigned to each student during his first registration at 
the University. The key punching is done from alphabetical lists fur- 
nished by the Recorder and Examiner’s Office. 
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The sets of finder cards, course grade cards, and cumulative average 
cards are each sorted in numerical sequence order by student registra- 
tion numbers. The cumulative average cards are then matched on the 
Collator against the finder cards by student registration numbers. The 
student test identification numbers from the finder cards are then te- 
produced into the cumulative average cards which fell in the matched 
secondaries pocket of the Collator. The Reproducer is wired to com- 
pare both student test identification numbers and student registration 
numbers. 

Meanwhile, the course grade cards in numerical sequence by student 
registration numbers are sorted further to give a breakdown into 
separate academic courses. Each set of cards representing a single aca- 
demic course is then matched with the finder cards and student test 
identification numbers reproduced into them in the same manner as 
was used with the cumulative average cards. 

If multiple correlations or ABAC’s which will relate more than one 
test to a criterion are desired, the test scores should be reproduced into 
the cumulative average cards and the course grade cards. But in our 
situation we have more columns needed for test data than for criterion 
data, and ordinarily we do not repeat test intercorrelations each se- 
mester. Therefore, we next prepare a set of cards with each student's 
test identification number, sex, and college; and with all of his grade 
criterion data coded into separate columns of a single card. These cti- 
terion cards are reproduced 45 times, and each set is matched by stu- 
dent test identification numbers with one of the raw score test cards 
described in Section I of this report. Decile scores and class interval 
scores for that test or sub-test, together with the identifying code 
number for the test are then reproduced into the set of criterion cards 
which has just been collated with that particular raw score deck on 
student identification numbers. When this operation is completed we 
then have 45 decks of cards each with complete criterion data and 
with the same columns in each deck containing decile and class interval 
raw scores for one of the freshman guidance tests or sub-tests. 

We then sort each deck in class interval score order from highest 
to lowest score and perform the usual tabulations of progressive total 
frequency distributions. From these distributions we obtain the =X’s, 
the %X?’s, the XY’s, the {Y?’s, and the {XY’s needed for computing 
correlations between the test data and any of the criterion measures 
desired. However, we have found that these data in relation to college 
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rformance is much more understandable to the average counselor as 
well as to students when it is expressed in expectancy table form rather 
than in terms of correlations. 

To obtain the relationships in this form we first sort each test- 
criterion data deck on test deciles from highest to lowest. Then wiring 
the Tabulator board to control vertical listings on the decile column 
and to control the horizontal breakdowns on any one criterion, we 
obtain scattergraphs which can easily be converted into expectancy 





TABLE 1 


SUMMARY EXPECTANCY TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF 
STUDENTS WITH SPECIFIED DECILE SCORES ON THE 
CLERICAL SPEED AND ACCURACY TEST 
WHO OBTAINED SPECIFIED GRADES 
IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH 








a > & Acc. Elementary French Grades Mental 


Score 
Groups E®@D Cc BEA Cases 








30% 31% 51 
6% 6% 16 














f0 38% 547 24 
3970 
88% 





91 





% of Total by 
“Grades 


40% | 271% | 33% | 





tables. Of course, if a scattergraph is obtained for every test score 
against every course grade criterion, it results in a mass of data which 
is too overwhelming for practical use. But it is easy to eliminate all 
except the most significant scattergraphs before converting them to 
expectancy tables in the form of percentages. 

Subsequent reports will present the relationships found at the Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division of the University of Illinois, but Table 
1 shows a summary form of one expectancy table. This table is in- 
cluded here to give an example of the end-product of our machine 
methods for processing test data. 


SUMMARY 


The comprehensive machine program for processing Freshman 
Guidance Test data used at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
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the University of Illinois is believed to be an improvement over the 
usual methods of processing test data for five main reasons: 


1, 


Test data reports for counseling students and administrative 
purposes can be obtained very quickly after tests have been 
administered. 


. Controls have been introduced which insure greater accuracy 


than many other machine methods. 


. The data are presented in a form which enables many types of 


cumulative record files to be maintained with a minimum of 
clerical effort. 


. The various steps are extremely flexible in tezms of timing and 


sequence and can be readily fitted into the other ordinary opera- 
tions performed by a university machine tabulating department. 


. The methods used allow an integrated handling of test data 


which produces such data in all of the many ways it is commonly 
desired and utilized in a college situation. 





A Program of Academic Guidance 
for Athletes 
Mito R. LUDE 


T Is the objective of most secondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties to have a guidance and counseling program that will function 
effectively at all times. Those of us who are intimately associated with 
collegiate athletes and who believe that the college athletic program 
is a part of the total educational picture should make full use of such 
a system. Perhaps personal experiences from my student days to the 
present most clearly illustrate the importance and value of a guidance 
program for undergraduates. 

My first acquaintance with a counseling program came during my 
freshman year at Hillsdale College when I was guided through a 
shaky first semester by a wise and understanding Dean of Men, Dr. 
Windsor H. Roberts. This assistance proved to be the turning point 
of my college career. If it had not been for Dr. Roberts’ helpful advice, 
it is highly possible that my aim of securing a college degree might 
never have been realized. 

Following my graduation, Mr. David M. Nelson, director of phy- 
sical education and athletics at Hillsdale, invited me to become a 
member of his staff. One of my many new duties was to assist the 
students in our department through a counseling program similar to 
that which I had enjoyed as an undergraduate. I continually conferred 
with the students under my direction to learn of their academic prob- 
lems and progress. After each of these student-adviser conferences, I 
would call upon members of the faculty to learn their impressions of 
the young man’s academic capacities. 

This system was continued at Hillsdale College for two years. Fol- 
lowing this period, I moved to the University of Maine as a member 
of the football coaching staff, again under David M. Nelson. At Maine, 
a program similar to the Hillsdale plan was initiated. The new pro- 
cedure proved somewhat more efficient because of better organization 
and previous experience. Here we devoted more time to our meetings 
with both students and instructors. 

In June of 1951, Coach Nelson again asked me to accompany him 
as a staff member to a third institution, the University of Delaware. 
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During the summer months in Maine, before reporting to Dela- 
ware, I pursued a program of graduate study in guidance. Naturally, 
my aim in taking this course of study was to learn some of the tech- 
niques and theories which would enable me to be of greater assistance 
to new students placed under my supervision. During my research, | 
investigated the University of Nebraska plan, ‘Guidance and Coun- 
seling for Athletes.” From this program, organized by Peter Janetos 
and Harry J. Miller, a great amount of helpful information was se. 
cured. 

Upon my arrival at the University of Delaware, I undertook to 
evaluate the counseling system operated there and suggested that a 
more efficient program of academic guidance could be organized for 
students in the athletic department. Coach Nelson discussed the plan 
thoroughly with me and made many helpful suggestions and contti- 
butions. I immediately began the organization of the plan, the objec- 
tive of which was to have our athletes work to their maximum aca- 
demic capacities. 

A mimeographed class schedule was first prepared for distribution 
to the students. This form called for general information such as 
name, college address and telephone number, class, school, field of 
concentration, and adviser. The body of the form was devoted to a 
schedule of classes and requested the following information: course 
title and number, instructor’s name, building, and classroom. This 
form was arranged in a six-day, weekly schedule and for a nine-period 
class day. On the reverse side of the form were two additional sections, 
One part listed contacts with instructors, a space for the name of the 
instructor, date, and remarks. The final section was entitled “Confer- 
ence with Student” and listed date and remarks. The purpose of the 
remarks column was to record individual counselling appointments 
with regard to subject matter, advice, and decisions of the student and 
counsellor. This piece of organizational planning made it relatively 
easy to keep a check on our students. It is the opinion of the writer 
that a reporting system such as this is the most efficient means of 
gathering information from the instructors under whom the students 
have their academic courses. 

A report form was also organized and mimeographed. This form, 
headed by the student’s name and course title, contained the following 
items: I. Attendance, II. Attitude, III. Relative Value of Class and 
Home Work, IV. Student-Professor Appointments, and V. Remarks 
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of Professor. It was thought that the report form should be sent to the 
instructors monthly and, consequently, they were distributed through 
the campus mail on the first of every month. It was my job, with 
limited clerical assistance, to place the student’s name, course title, and 
number on each form. The check list and a self-addressed campus 
envelope were enclosed to expedite the return of reports. As they 





FIGURE 1 


STUDENT'S NAME 
COURSE TITLE AND NO. 


Il. ATTENDANCE 
Number of unexcused absences to date 


II. ATTITUDE, INTEREST, AND PARTICIPATION: 
( ) Enters actively into class work 
( ) Completes his assignments satisfactorily 
( ) Indifferent toward class and home work 
( ) Antagonistic 


III. RELATIVE VALUE OF CLASS AND HOME WORK 
( ) Acceptable 
( ) Border Line 
( ) Failing 
IV. HAS STUDENT CONTACTED PROFESSOR OR INSTRUCTOR? 
Fc a« 


WOULD A PERSONAL CONFERENCE BE DESIRED? Yes ....No.... 


arrived, a compilation of results was made. All failing and border-line 
cases were given special attention, as were outstanding and superior 
students. In this particular division of the program, many ideas were 
borrowed from the Nebraska system. (See figures 1 and 2.) 

The next step in our counseling process called for special meetings 
with all border-line and failing cases. An attempt was made to corre- 
late all available information on a particular case with information 
learned from personal interviews. We believed that the reasons for a 
student’s poor academic standing might be found and that suitable 
recommendations for him to work to his maximum academic capacity 
could be made. 

After the organization of the plan was completed, it was presented 
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to the president of the University. After receiving his approval, the 
dean of each school and the dean of men were consulted and the pto- 
gtam received unanimous suppott. It was explained that this plan was 
in no way designed to replace the students’ assigned advisers, but was 
meant to supplement the established guidance program and assist 


FIGURE 2 
V. COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
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needy students through additional counseling. 

After final approval, the plan was immediately placed in working 
order. All faculty members were informed of the program by letter 
delivered via campus mail. A complete list of instructors was assembled 
and the students’ names and courses were listed under each, in order 
that only one letter be sent to each instructor regardless of the number 
of students in his classes. It was thereby possible for him to receive a 
number of check forms for different students at one time. Reports 
were sent out on the first of each month and the results tabulated as 
soon as the forms were returned to the central office. The counsellors’ 
appointments were to be completed by the eighteenth of each month. 

During the first semester of the 1951-52 school year, sixty-three 
student-counsellor conferences were held. The topics of discussion 
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were: study habits, arrangement of school schedule, class discussion 
procedure, professor conference, and personal problems. During the 
second semester, seventy-nine similar appointments were scheduled. 

It is my belief that we have only scratched the surface in our guid- 
ance program at the University of Delaware. If we can help any boy 
who possesses the capacity to fulfill college academic requirements, 
work to his capacity, and thereby realize his objective of a college edu- 
cation, such a program is worth while regardless of the work it may 
entail. 

One new recommendation has been incorporated in our plan for 
the coming year. Reports will be sent out on the fifteenth of each 
month instead of the first. In this way, they will coincide with regis- 
tration, Christmas holidays, and end of semester, enabling those who 
administer the plan to have a greater number of reports and maintain 
closer contact throughout the academic year. 








Cumulative Averages by Machine 


KATHERINE MALONE 


EGISTRARS are now being asked more frequently for accumulated 
R credit hours, credit points, and over-all averages, as well as class 
standings, of their students; such inquiries have made us at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado desirous of expanding our records in this direction, 
No established machine method which could be adapted to our 
needs had come to our attention when current circumstances forced us 
to plan a procedure of our own. Although ours was a peculiar situation, 
it is hoped that some parts of this procedure may be of value to others, 

Beginning with the fall of 1951, several administrative changes 
which greatly affected the records office were made at the University 
of Colorado. The school terms were changed from quarters to semes- 
ters, the credit-point system from the 3.00 to the 4.00 plan, and the 
scholastic-deficiency rules from term-hour requirements to cumulative- 
average requirements. The cumulative average required for “good 
standing” was to be based, in general, upon the number of college 
terms the student had completed. 

The new regulations meant that it was necessary for us to adjust all 
current records as follows: 

1. Change from quarter to semester hours the total credit completed 

by each currently enrolled student. 

2. Change total credit points earned by each student on the 3.00 

quarter system to the 4.00 semester system. 

. Set up a system for computing and maintaining a cumulative 
average for each student. (This latter also provided us with the 
total-hours-attempted by each student.) 

. Compute the number of terms each student had completed 
toward graduation. (It was decided to base this upon total- 
hours-attempted divided by normal student-load rather than 
upon the number of individual registrations made by each stu- 
dent. ) 

It was desirable to use mechanical devices whenever possible. For 
this reason the work was begun with electric Monroe calculators and 
completed by the use of several IBM machines as described later. 

An IBM card was designed on which a clerk could hand-write 
certain information when it was computed on a Monroe calculator. 
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As these cards were for temporary use only, they were prepared on a 
Standard Duplicating Machine rather than by the electroplate method. 
(See Sample Card 1.) We first transferred from the current statistical 
catds to these temporary cards the name, number, and college of each 
currently enrolled student. An IBM Reproducing Punch was used for 
this process. The individual academic record of each of these students 
was reviewed and the items shown on the card were calculated and 
written in the spaces provided. This was not nearly so difficult a task 
as it might appear because our records already contained a quarterly 
summary of most of this information. The hand-written information 
was key-punched into the proper columns on these temporary cards. 
The information consisted of the following: 

1. Total quarter hours allowed the student by transfer. 

2. Quarter hours failed in the college in which student was cur- 
rently enrolled. 

3. Quarter hours passed in the college in which student was cur- 
rently enrolled. 

4, Quarter hours attempted in the college in which student was 
currently enrolled (sum of columns 2 and 3). 

5. Credit points earned on the 4.00 system (obtained by adding 
one point for each hour attempted to the total points earned on 
the 3.00 system). 

6. Grade-average on 4.00 system (computed by dividing the points 
already in the calculation by the hours attempted). 

This set of cards was run through an IBM Calculating Punch, Type 
602, to change the quarter hours and points to semester hours and 
points. This was accomplished by multiplying the columns containing 
these items by .6667. Two fields were multiplied on each run through 
the machine. Hours earned for graduation were computed by adding, 
on this same Calculating Punch, the hours passed and the hours trans- 
ferzed. 

To obtain the “number of full terms” spent in college, the hours 
attempted by the student in his current college were added to his 
hours transferred from another college; this sum was divided by the 
normal student-load for the particular college. This procedure was 
considered the fairest means of determining the student’s progress 
toward graduation. In the future this step may be eliminated if our 
Committee on Scholastic Deficiency is able to secure sufficient informa- 
tion from the columns showing the total hours attempted and earned. 
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SAMPLE CARD II 
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The new totals on the semester and 4.00 systems, plus the term 
information, were then reproduced into the proper fields on a final 
cumulative-average card. (See Sample Card 2.) This card was designed 
to carry all items which would be needed in this combined project. It 
carries in addition to the above mentioned items the student’s high 
school (in code), his present college, his classification in that college 
(determined from the total hours earned), hours pending (grades of 
“incomplete,” “in progress,” “not reported,” etc.), an alphabetical 


code number, and other machine controls. 

For the transitional period it was necessary for us to have a sum- 
maty of each student’s record as of the end of the summer quarter, 
1951. A summary sheet was run on the IBM Tabulator showing all of 


REPORT FOR DEANS AND COMMITTEES ON SCHOLASTIC STANDING 
SUMMARY INFORMATION ON HOURS AND AVERAGES IN COLLEGE 
OF ———————- THROUGH SUMMER QUARTER 10951 


Name 





Transfer Hours 





Class given by student 





Failed+-Unremoved cons 





Hours passed 





Sem. Hrs. Attempted, 
(Hrs. for Ave.) 


Pts. Earned—Pts. for Ave. 
(Sem. and 4.00 System) 








Average to-date 
(4.00 system) 





Hrs. earned in this college 





Total hours for graduation, 
incl. trans. hours 





Notes 





SAMPLE SHEET I 
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the above information for each student through that date. (See Sample 
Sheet 1.) A copy of this was given to the Committee on Scholastic 
Deficiency, and a duplicate copy provided for the clerks who check 
the records of degree-candidates. 

The summary cards themselves are being kept in a permanent file, 
Whenever a student completes an additional term’s work a term. 
average card is prepared at the time grade-reports are run for that 
term. Later in the term the information on this card is combined with 
that on the cumulative-card and a new cumulative average computed, 
This new summary of hours, points, and grade-average is listed by an 
IBM Tabulator on transfer-posting paper. From this it is posted on 
each student’s permanent record by means of a Transfer-Posting Ma- 
chine, After this is done the cards for those students below 2.00 (C) 
average are selected out of the group by means of an Electronic Sorter 
and a listing of these made for the Committee on Scholastic Deficiency, 
Other summary sheets will be prepared for this committee when 
needed. Summary lists of hours and points completed for graduation, 
student’s rank in class, as well as other significant data, also are pre- 
pared as needed. These cards should become more valuable as the in- 
formation accumulates on them. 

The term-cards are held for other uses such as preparing class 
standings for military deferments, comparative rank of organizations, 
etc. 

The University of Colorado has developed a procedure which uti- 
lizes machines to build cumulative-average information and provides 
many types of statistical information on averages. We feel that we 
are now prepared to render numerous and continuing new services 
with very little effort and expense. The results obtained have justified 
the cost of hand-labor and machine work. 
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A Comparison of Two Different Methods of 
Calculating the Length of Time Required 
for Student Graduation in Selected 
Colleges at the University of 
Minnesota 
WILLARD O. STIBAL 


HE LENGTH of time required for graduation has become an im- 

portant matter to the colleges since new Selective Service regula- 
tions have been put into effect. “Usual” or “normal” time required 
for graduation is commonly thought of as the duration of any particu- 
lar curriculum (often 4 years) as stated in the appropriate college 
course bulletin. It was proposed in this study to compare the actual 
student time required for graduation at the University of Minnesota 
during a specified year with the time requirements as stated in the 
college bulletins. 

General procedure. The spring quarter 1951 graduates were used 
as the group for study. Within this graduating group it was decided 
to include only the graduates in the seven four-year undergraduate 
colleges of the University of Minnesota that accept beginning fresh- 
men directly from high school. An adjustment was made for the five 
year curriculum of the Institute of Technology. 

One of the two procedures used to calculate the time required for 
student graduation was the “time elapsed’’ method. For the spring 
quarter 1951 graduates, the four-year normal time span begins with 
the fall quarter, 1947. Any of these graduates who first registered 
before the fall quarter, 1947, is considered to have required longer 
than the normal four years for graduation. This simplified procedure 
has the serious disadvantage of giving identical consideration to at- 
tendance and non-attendance after the first quarter of matriculation at 
the University. 

The second procedure used was the “quarter count.” For this, the 
academic quarters of registration as shown on the permanent academic 
tecord were counted in a sample identical with the first. Registrants 
who required more than 12 (3 quarters in each academic year) quar- 
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ters for the completion of a four-year curriculum were considered to 
have taken longer than the expected time to graduate. This method 
of counting the academic quarters of attendance towards graduation 
takes into account summer school attendance and other inconsisten- 
cies. The single disadvantage of the method was that it was necessa 
to count a full quarter regardless of the total credit hours of individual 
registration. 

It should be noted that twelve quarters of continuous attendance 
during the regular term, without summer school registration, would 
also extend to the fall quarter of 1947. 

Sampling procedures. In an attempt to improve the accuracy of the 
over-all percentage estimation for all of the colleges and to provide 
point percentages for each college, it was decided to use the method 
of stratified proportional sampling as based on the sampling units 
proportional to the total number of units in each stratum. The final 
alphabetized list which carries the degrees earned by the graduates of 
the spring quarter of 1951, was used as a source of names for sampling. 
A random sampling of about twenty-five per cent of the graduates of 
each of the seven colleges was made using the table of random num- 
bers as provided by Fisher and Yates.* The characteristics of the 
small samples as used for the College of Pharmacy and for University 
College were found to approximate very closely the characteristics of 
a larger sample as used in a previous pilot study of this graduation 
group. 

Treatment of advanced standing credit. A difficulty encountered 
during a pilot study of this problem lay in the treatment of students 
who did their early college work in other institutions of higher educa- 
tion before transferring to the University of Minnesota. Slightly over 
one-half of those sampled were transfer students admitted to the Uni- 
versity with advanced standing credit. In the time elapsed calculations, 
advanced standing credit was disregarded just as summer school at- 
tendance was disregarded. 

In the calculation by the quarter count method, consideration was 
given to advanced standing credit as well as to summer school attend- 
ance and interruptions in training. Transfer credits from colleges out- 
side of the University were interpolated into the form of quarters of 
University attendance by using a general university average credit 


* Ronald A. Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural 
and Medical Research. Olive and Boyd, London, England. 1948, p. 104-109. 
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hour load (14 credit hours) as the base. The same method was used 
in those cases where sufficient credit was granted on the basis of edu- 
cational experience in the Armed Forces. Where this procedure of 
changing advanced standing credit to quarters of attendance resulted 
in fractions of quarters, the attendance of the transfer student was 
determined according to the closest quarter of attendance. 

Statistical treatment of the data. The point percentages that have 
been calculated, using either of the two methods, are for the sample 
under study rather than for all those graduated as of 1951 spring 
quarter. These point percentages for each college were determined 
from the data in Table 1 below. As checks on the accuracy of the data 
as presented, recalculations were made in all steps of this study. 

The over-all percentage of students taking longer than a “normal” 
time to graduate are 27 per cent of the sample by the time elapsed 
method and 69 per cent by the quarter count (see Table 2). 


TABLE 1 


THE LENGTH OF GRADUATION TIME REQUIRED BY VARIOUS 
STUDENTS AS CALCULATED USING TWO 
DIFFERENT METHODS* 














Number Number Number 
Completing the Completing the Completing the 
Course in Less Course in Four Course in Over 
Colleges than Four Years Four Years 
Years 
(1) (2) (3) 
— e =: r= os € 
§ 2 5s. 2 5s. OB 

8 $333. fedg , &s 8s . 

2 a Be ob Sage g Sens § 

rime} 3 o 6 G2 38 © 8.2 EE © 

8 £5 68 & £363 & &3 63 8 

Agriculture 62 26 Oo 8 26 23 18 5 13 44 31 

Business 48 16 3 13 20 16 4 12 29 17 
Institute of 

Technology 83 30s, 17 22 6 616 xs & 
University 

College I re) I 3 I 2 2 5 3 

Pharmacy 20 6 fe) 6 6 2 4 8 18 10 

SLA 119 51 12 39 36 38 —2 32 69 37 

Education 120 54 3 51 42 29 13 24 88 64 

Total 458 184 ay «6193 152 110 42 122 317 195 





* These figures represent actual numbers of students by the two different designated 
methods of calculation. 
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TABLE 2 


A PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE TWO METHODS OF 
CALCULATING TIME FOR GRADUATION* 




























Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Completing the Completing the Completing the 
Colleges Course in Course in Course in 
Less Than Four Years Over Four 
Four Years Years Years 
= ra ra os € 
g o $ aa = 
bag , 895g » G98 . 
Saga 5 S38 bs 6 <3 8a 5 
ry) 4 .v) | w o uM 
BS EE ew ES Ee w OES 33 
E38 68 A £3 63 A £3 68 
Agriculture 2% % 42% 31% 29% 8% 21% 1% 50% 
Business 33% 6% 27% 42% 33% 9% 25% 61% 36% 
Institute of Technology 36% 16% 20% 27% 8% 19% 37% 77% 40% 
University College 17% 0% 171% 50% 179% 33% 33% 83% 50% 
Pharmacy 30% 0% 30% 30% 10% 2% 40% on 50% 
SLA 43% 10% 33% 30% 32% —2%t 27% 58% 31 
Education 4570 3% 42% 35% 24% 1% 20% 73% 53% 
Total 40% 7% 33% 33% 24% 9% 27% 69% 4% 





* These percentages were calculated from the data presented in Table 1. The total sample 
size was used as the base of the calculation. 
t Note that this college percentage is not consistent with other results. 


It was desirable to find what percentages of the entire graduating 
class of these seven colleges required more time to graduate than the 
time stated in the college bulletins. This was accomplished by apply- 
ing the usual standard deviation of percentages under the normal 
theory and the correction for a finite population. It was found that 
either percentage (27% or 69%) may vary by slightly less than five 
percentage points at the 99 per cent level of confidence. 

In other words, the point percentage of all students in only the 
1951 spring quarter graduating sample who took longer than the 
expected time to graduate was 27 per cent if calculated by the time 
interval method and 69 per cent if calculated by the quarter count 
method. It could then be said that for all of the spring quarter 1951 
graduates of the seven colleges the two percentages are also valid 
within five percentage points and that this inference could be made 
99 times out of 100. 

Conclusions. It should be noted that the great differences among 
the colleges in the time needed for graduation (see Table 2) may not 
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indicate differences in such things as difficulty of college curriculum, 
the ability level of registrants, or marking systems. Some colleges have 
rigid sequence course requirements for which courses from other 
colleges cannot be substituted. Even though advanced standing credit 
may be allowed to a given student for application to his total credit 
requirements, it may not apply to specific course requirements. 








A SAMPLE COMPARISON, USING TWO DIFFERENT CALCULATION 
METHODS, OF STUDENTS TAKING LONGER THAN THE 
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NOTE THE ABOVE GRAPH REPRESENTS A TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT SAMPLING OF 
THE 195) SPRING QUARTER GRADUATING CLASS 

TIME ELAPSED TO GRADUATION NO ADJUSTMENT FOR TRANSFER CREDIT 
EXSTNY «=COUNT OF ACADEMIG QUARTERS TO GRADUATION ADJUSTMENT MADE FOR 
TRANSFER CREDIT. 











Fic. 1. A Graphic Presentation of Selected Data from Table 2. 


Very few students in this sample graduate in less than twelve quar- 
ters of actual registration at the University. On the other hand, over 
one-third use summer school credits or advanced standing transfer 
credits (from other universities or colleges) in order to graduate in 
less than four years of registration time at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The number of students graduating in the normal time was slightly 
greater using the time elapsed method than the quarter count method. 
However, there was less percentage difference between the two meth- 
ods for the normal time calculation than in either the early or late 
graduation calculation. 
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Using only the quarter count method, students of the sample who 
take longer than four years to graduate outnumber those who take 
less than four years by about ten to one. Using the time elapsed method 
of calculation, slightly more students graduate early than late. This 
difference is due largely to the necessary and desirable consideration, 
in the quarter count method, of summer school attendance and of 
advance standing credit from other institutions of higher education. 
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Editorial Comment 


What Is Our Concern? 


As might have been expected, the vilification of the academic pro- 
fession was considerably stepped up during the campaign. It might 
not have been expected, however, that members of the profession 
would join in the condemnation. Yet shrill professional voices were 
added to those that we have got used to, those of mountebanks, dis- 
gruntled undergraduates with missions, and Christians for revenue. 

It was a college professor who proclaimed in July that the intellec- 
tual Left dominates our colleges, and announced that the academic 
world is aggressively collectivist. His proof was largely that members 
of college faculties are not sold on God and Man at Yale, Senator 
McCarthy, Senator Taft, the McCarran Act, Red Channels, and so on. 
He dredged up some undergraduate discontent, some administrative 
awkwardness, and some faculty-wife gossip; and wound up by crying 
in his manufactured wilderness that a professor who stood valiantly 
for American life as we have long known it would be ostracized or 
even purged. 

That sort of mendacity is exasperating and dangerous; but there 
isn’t too much that can be done about it. If they are shrewd—and they 
are—such calumniators can run about loose at will, and confirm the 
persuasion of those already persuaded. Perhaps one should say rather, 
persuade those who do not care to think about life in these United 
States. Furthermore, there are just enough academic people whose 
good will exceeds their perspicacity to make a superficial case. 

Some academic people have what amounts to a genius for getting 
identified with groups and individuals who use them for no good 
purpose. Professors with high hopes and eager intentions for bringing 
about peace and understanding among men find themselves unexpect- 
edly keeping company with men and women who have ulterior mo- 
tives. There are also some Communists, some Socialists, and some 
Fascists among us; but if we kept on the alert we could spot them. 

There are also quite a few among us who have not yet digested 
Sidney Hook’s distinction between heresy, which is to be encouraged, 
and conspiracy, which is to be downed. There is vaporing about aca- 
demic freedom, freedom of speech, and so on. Some professional or- 
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ganizations have unwittingly given ammunition to those who want to 
shoot at professors: they have tediously supported those engaged in a 
conspiracy, although they have not intended to do anything like that. 
And there are some among us who are so disgusted by the conduct of 
Fascists that they ignore circumstances. 

To quute Percy (I think) : Too much is said too loudly. It is some- 
thing of a shock, therefore, to hear a subdued, reasonable, high-minded 
voice announce that until a century ago higher education gave intel- 
lectual support to the Church, but now to a considerable extent serves 
the purposes of the State. Certainly President Chalmers is not chasing 
Reds, and just as certainly he does not identify himself with dema- 
gogues and the mouthpieces of selfish smugness; his statement makes 
one wonder just where we in academic life do stand. 

_ Are we consistently contributing to the assimilation of the individual 
in the Massenmensch? Are we concerned, not with men and women 
and children, but with social trends? Are we helping along the efforts 
of those who would make us mere elements in a vast State that would 
guide our actions, our thoughts, and our aspirations? Are we serving, 
not our students as men and women, but an impersonal bureaucracy? 

While those who hope to control us, one way or another, and to 
drive us in one direction or another; while those who seek to make us 
speak and teach as they dictate; while those who try to scare us into 
obedience to their selfish demands—while such men and women de- 
nounce us and all that we do, what have we done to establish our in- 
tegrity? How vigorously have we spoken? How insistently have our 
professional organizations condemned all enemies of the freedom 
that has made America? 

Perhaps more to the point, how many of us have examined with 
detachment and care not only the denunciations of those who condemn 
us but also our own conduct in our profession? Most of us know where 
we do not stand—we do not stand where the frantic professor already 
mentioned would place us; how many of us know where we do stand? 
Or, for that matter, where each of us stands for himself? 

How many of us pretend, or actually believe, that conspiracy is 
merely heresy, and that we should not contend against those who 
teach under orders—any orders? How many of us retire to the clois- 
ters, hoping for the best? How many of us arise and say, This is a lie, 
and this is a lie, and I and my colleagues will have none of any of it? 
Perhaps some of us do not relish being martyrs, and feel that dis- 
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creet silence is best. It is worth remarking, though, that it is unlikely 
that the cause of the vast majority will demand martyrdom. Perhaps 
some of us dread being cast to the hyenas of Communism, or the 
jackals of Fascism, by those of the right or those of the left. Then we 
can remember that the only creatures that hyenas and jackals can make 
any impression on are dead ones. More likely, we are complacent and 
lazy. In our day, complacent and lazy people are likely to find them- 
selves unexpectedly dead. 

The times are trying men’s souls. They are our souls, and it is up to 
us how we come through the refiner’s fire. 

S. A. N. 


Enlightenment Versus Discouragement in 
Pre-Admission Counselin g 


O DISCOURAGE is to dishearten, to cause one to weaken in inten- 
Tee. To enlighten is to inform, to free one from ignorance. En- 
lightenment enables one to change intention without serious repercus- 
sions to himself or others interested in him. What implications has 
this for the admissions officer? Consider this scene. 

“What is your interest in being admitted to our college?” “I want 
to be a doctor—lawyer—engineer—nurse.” The parents beam, and 
they should. The son or daughter has chosen a respected profession. 
However much you may doubt a prospective student’s fitness for the 
profession, is it wise to use tactics of discouragement—to quote 
figures of failures in pre-professional courses and figures of rejections 
to professional schools? Is it wise to use this blunt-edged method on a 
plan so heartily endorsed by the parents, possibly even selected by 
them without due regard to the son’s or daughter's real interest or 
ability? It is not; for a better method, the tactic of enlightenment, is 
available to you. Take for example your use of this procedure in admit- 
ting a pre-medical student. 

“I must explain our attitude in admitting you to college. In doing 
this we are doing more than just opening college to you. We are ad- 
mitting, in behalf of your community and society, a future doctor. 
Our obligation is to maintain standards that will assure thorough 
preparation for a medical education. Our reputation is good in that 
tespect. Your obligation is to meet that standard, and we hope that 
you will always be able to do so. If at any time you fail in that obliga- 
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tion we must consider it our responsibility to counsel with you relative 
to another program. With such an understanding we believe you may 
look forward to a successful college experience.” 

The tactics of enlightenment pay off in good will between student 
and parent and between the family and the college. We must take 


every opportunity to cultivate them. 
R. E. M. 


School Days for Adults 


In a nation where the government is “by the people’’ no part of its 
activities is more important than is education. Fortunately from the 
very beginning of our history the need for an informed citizenry was 
recognized, and we have developed a vast system of schools in which 
children and young people have wide opportunities for education. 
The great faith of Americans in education is demonstrated in many 
ways, and college administrators must be conscious of their important 
responsibilities, especially when they see the sacrifices families are 
willing to make for the education of their children. 

While the primary purpose for the founding of our schools was to 
serve young people, training them to become useful, thoughtful, and 
intelligent citizens, in recent years there has developed a demand for 
the extension of educational opportunities beyond the early years of 
life. Colleges and universities have accepted more and mote the te- 
sponsibility of offering opportunities to adults to continue their edu- 
cation. That we are rapidly getting away from the idea that class- 
rooms are exclusively for the young is revealed in recent adult educa- 
tion statistics. 

A nation-wide study conducted by the National Education Associa- 
tion of public-school and public community-college adult education 
activities reports nearly five million American adults are enrolled in 
adult-school classes. In four years from 1947 to 1951 enrollment in 
adult classes increased nearly two millions. The report lists the major 
goals of adult education as enrichment of life, vocational competence, 
and civic responsibility. Housewives are particularly ambitious for 
self-improvement and constitute nearly one-fourth of the total enroll- 
ment in adult classes, being second in enrollment in adult classes only 
to skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, with office workers 
coming third. Residents of smaller cities are enrolling for adult edu- 
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cation about three times as fast as those of larger cities. Classes in civics 
and public affairs, ranked as most popular by adults, have more than 
tripled since 1946-47. 

The phenomenal way in which adult Americans are seeking more 
knowledge indicates that the educational policies of our country have 
been sound and that our system of public school education has been 
effective. In creating a desire for further education by adults, basic 
education is helping raise the educational level of the entire popula- 
tion. The increased interest in civic responsibility is also a very healthy 
sign. 

* the schools of our country lies our greatest strength. With a tre- 
mendous expansion in their services through adult education pro- 
grams, we shall have a better informed citizenry, a more mature 
electorate in whose hands government “by the people’’ will be wisely 


controlled. 
A. H. P. 


‘Preparing the Good Report 


The President calls you to his office. “Next year we shall be able to 
build a classroom building to accommodate departments A, B, and 
C. A and B have requested approximately equal areas. Their requests 
fall within the anticipated plan of allocation. C’s request, which on 
the basis of present space use it was assumed would approximate that 
of A and of B, is almost equal to their combined requests. Report to 
me whether C’s request is justified.” 

You report at the scheduled time. ““Mr. President, I am here to re- 
port on the validity of C’s request for more space than that of A or 
of B in the new classroom building. C’s request is not valid. Its re- 
quest for space cannot justifiably exceed that of A or B by more than 
three per cent. 

“To arrive at this conclusion I tabulated and studied the relative 
course registrations for these departments for the period 1920-1952. 
C’s registration in courses during the period has consistently approxi- 
mated ten per cent of total course registrations despite considerable 
fluctuation in the total in all departments. It has never exceeded by 
more than three per cent the registrations for courses in either depart- 
ments A or B, which have consistently been about equal. C contem- 
plates no change in teaching methods or curricula that will change the 
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type of facilities needed or the type of student who normally elects its 
courses. 

“Course registrations for these departments in relation to past and 
potential future enrollments are detailed in this report which I shall 
leave with you.” 

President: ‘‘Are you satisfied that your conclusion has taken sufficient 
account of the probable effect of world events in the next decade?” 

“It is unlikely that changes in world events will affect C’s enroll- 
ment in a way different from that of A or B. As I stated, C’s registra- 
tion in courses has never exceeded by more than three per cent the 
registrations for courses in either A or B. During the last war period 
and during the five-year period that preceded and followed it, a change 
in one of these departments was accompanied by a similar change in 
the other two. 

“Several possible trends in world events have been examined. All 
things considered, I must hold to my conclusion that C’s request for 
as much space in the new classroom building as A and B combined is 
not valid, and that its request may not justifiably exceed that of A or 
B by more than three per cent.” 

President: ‘Thank you. This information should enable me to 
make the correct decision.” 

You have had a successful conference. You have given the Presi- 
dent information he needs to make a decision. You have presented a 
good oral report. Will the President find your written report as good? 
He will if you have prepared it with the conference situation in mind. 
If you have, the pattern of your report is this. 

The introduction includes your opening statement to the President. 
The introduction is brief, but it gives the President a view of every- 
thing important in the report. It includes a brief resume of the basic 
information needed by him to make a decision. 

Your reply to the President’s question about a factor that should 
have been considered in arriving at an over-all conclusion, along with 
other statements you included in anticipation of such questions, com- 
prises the discussion or developmental section of the report. This is 
the part of the report the President will resort to for a body of facts 
to check the validity of your conclusions, or to justify his decision if - 
challenged. 

Your concluding statement, based on the facts developed in the 
discussion section, makes up the terminal section of the report, the 
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word “terminal” referring to a summing up of the discussion and not 
necessarily to the location of this portion of the report. Nothing not 
fully developed in the body of the report is included in this section. 

The detailed tables of enrollment figures which it is not necessary 
to review to gain a proper understanding of the report, but which 
comprise necessary material to justify the conclusion, constitute the 
appendix to the report. : 

Is there anything new in this consideration of how to prepare a 
good written report, a report, particularly, in which the introduction 
duplicates in large part the report you would present orally, and 
which is a concise preview of the entire report? For many there is, to 
which the many reports that have good discussion and terminal sec- 
tions, but introductions that merely lead up to instead of into and 
through the report, bear witness. Let us illustrate by citing portions of 
introductions to two reports that might have been presented to a col- 
lege president in 1948 in response to his request for a statement of 
enrollment as justification for a request for additional lecture room 
space. Introduction number 1 conforms to the standards we have out- 
lined. Introduction number 2 fails to conform to any standard and is 
of no value to the reader of the report. 

1. “Enrollment this year is 3,000, 50 per cent above our total of 
2,000 in 1940, the year since which no lecture rooms have been added 
to our facilities. We now have one lecture room for every 600 students 
as compared to one for every 400 in 1940. Enrollment for the next 
two years will be approximately 3,000. To gain necessary relief from 
overcrowding, and remove classes from the library and auditorium 
where they interfere with other important activities, we must add ten 
lecture rooms of fifty-student capacity before fall.” 

2. “There are many fascinating elements in the enrollment picture 
this year. It is almost unbelievable that as a result of it the demand 
for additional classrooms could have become so great in one year.” 

Judge the quality of your reports from the check list that fol- 
lows. If you give your reader the things listed you give him a good 
report. 

Skill in use of words, techniques of arrangement of parts, and the 
use of charts and illustrations in place of words, for example, are the 
result of study, observation, and practice, the topping to the mastered 
essentials. Material for study is plentiful. One aeed only to consult 
the collection of reports on file in any campus research bureau, or the 
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library’s collection of reports issued by corporations and government 
agencies. 
The Introduction 
In this section I present to my reader the report in miniature, in much 
the same manner that I would present it orally to the person who te. 
quested it. I give him information necessary to understand the report by 
including a brief statement of what is treated in detail in the discussion 
and terminal sections of the report. I tell him this about the report: 


. Its subject. 
. Its purpose. 
. The desirability of attaining the purpose. 
. My viewpoint toward the subject. 
. The plan of treating the subject. 
. Principal findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 
. Outline. 
The Discussion 
In this section I present to my reader, and develop for him, all infor- 
mation essential to fulfilling the purpose of the report. I give: 
1. An analysis and interpretation of all data presented. 
2. A full discussion of all factors considered and statements justifying 
their use. 
3. A synthesis of all facts presented and the conclusions or recom- 
mendations derived from this. 


The Terminal Section 
In this section I give my reader an integrated view of the report. I 
give him a logical answer to the purpose stated in the introduction. 
I enable him to find ready answers to questions with which the report 
deals so that he may make necessary decisions promptly. 
1. I summarize the discussion section. 
2. I restate by concise enumeration the subject, purpose, and plan of 
the report, the essential findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. 


To be asked to prepare a report is to be delegated an important 


administrative duty. Its preparation deserves your best efforts. 
R. E. M. 


Transcript Adequacy 


One of the major accomplishments of AACRAO has been the 
standardization of transcripts, and general acceptance of a minimum 
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list of items of information which an adequate transcript should 
bear. For several years the Association has had a committee at work 
on this problem, first under the leadership of Miss Emma Deters, and 
more recently under Mr. Ralph McWhinnie as chairman. The Ade- 
quate Transcript Guide issued in October continues and expands the 
work of earlier committees, and deserves careful perusal by all officers 
of admission and records, and all their subordinates who deal with 
transcripts, either issued or received. Extra copies may be secured on 
request from Mr. McWhinnie at the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie. 
Your attention is directed particularly to the following sections 
which have been added in this issue: 
. Preamble 
. Introductory Perspective or Preface 
. Transcript Evaluation 
(See provision for Appraisal Representatives ) 
. Forged Transcripts 
. Transcripts for Teacher Licensing Needs 
. Bibliography 
7. Index 
In connection with the Appraisal Representatives referred to under 


“Transcript Evaluation,” the personnel of this group for 1952-53 in- 
cludes the following: 


ROY M. CARSON 
Registrar, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


CHARLES W. EDWARDS 
Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


MRS. GRETCHEN HAPP 
Registrar, The Principia, Elsah, Illinois 


TRANSCRIPTS FOR TEACHER LICENSING NEEDS 


The committee has made considerable progress toward securing re- 
duction or elimination of the multifarious blanks used by certificating 
authorities in the various states, and establishing the principle that 
adequate transcripts require very little supplementary information on 
special blanks. The following is reprinted from the Adequate Tran- 
script Guide: 
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As a result of long experience in Offices of Admissions, Registration, 
and Records with the varied special blank forms of the several states for 
reporting academic credit of applicants for teachers’ certificates, it is the 
hope of AACRAO that regular transcripts may be arranged to suffice for 
this special and particular need. A start toward this possibility was made 
when the Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication invited AACRAO to present the question at their 1952 annual 
meeting at Kalamazoo, Michigan. This presentation was made by the Presi- 
dent of AACRAO. ASDTEC has since established a committee to consider 
this need along with our own AACRAO Subcommittee. Though the nature 
of this assignment requires long-run and continuing attention, it may be 
helpful to AACRAO members to realize that some of the suggestions ad- 
vanced by the certification officers which will receive attention from the two 
groups include: 


1. Specification on transcripts of the practice teaching field. 

2. Emphasis on typing rather than handwriting of transcript records. 

3. Specification of reasonable size limit of transcripts to increase reada- 
bility and filing facility. 

4. Definition of ‘Extension’ credit. 

5. Grouping of courses by departments. 


Though this listing of the above needs implies no commitment of ac- 
ceptance by either group, these particular items suggest the possibility of 
some helpful compromise approach to the issuance and use of transcripts 
for this special or particular purpose. 

To supplement this development, favorable expressions of interest in 
this project have come from officers of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and of the National Commission on Teacher and Profes- 
sional Standards (NEA). 

Each individual registrar can play a part in expediting the general ac- 
ceptance by state departments of education of transcripts in lieu of special 
blank forms if his transcripts conform to the recommendations included in 
items 1-25. 


Mrs. Ethelyn Toner of the University of Washington has become 
vice-chairman of the Committee on Transcript Adequacy, her special 
assignment being negotiations with the NASDTEC committee headed 
by Dr. Wendell Allen of the State Department of Education in the 
state of Washington. It is reasonable to suppose that we shall see 
continued progress toward eliminating unnecessary duplication of 
effort in connection with teacher certification. 











Book Reviews 


S. A. N. 


Chalmers, Gordon Keith, The Republic and the Person, Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1952. Pp. 270. 

It would be sardonically amusing to watch some educators who might 
read President Chalmer’s book when they see themselves accused of being 
sentimental, irresponsible, and ethically ignorant; when they read that they 
serve, in their pedagogical endeavors, the purposes of the State; and when 
they find that their ideas of adjusting to life and conditioning the attitude 
of students can be regarded as deleterious rather than valuable. President 
Chalmers, they might say, is hopelessly old fashioned, and unable to appre- 
ciate the excellences of newer ways. 

Unfortunately for them, President Chalmers is admirably able to appre- 
ciate the excellences of newer ways, if he can find them. What he finds, 
however, will hardly balance the excellences of older ways. For instance, 
there is the old idea that the business of the educator is to educate the indi- 
vidual, rather than to condition his attitude. Such an education could not be 
poured in at the top, no matter how cleverly a teacher might try: it had to 
be got by work, work by the student under the direction of the teacher. And 
it did not consist in concentration on the immediate social surroundings; 
it was a business of developing the individual intelligence to deal with 
whatever surroundings it might find itself in. It was a business of establish- 
ing in each student a basis for judgment, ethical rather than political— 
rather than immediately political, we might better say. It was a business of 
developing a man or a woman, not social techniques. 

Throughout several milleniums man has developed techniques for such 
development, among which are the study of history, poetry (in the old 
Greek sense of writings that are ‘made’), and philosophy. He has also de- 
veloped techniques for developing ability to appreciate these guides to the 
development of the individual. He has, in short, acquired a tried set of 
means to an end; and for a great part of our history he has had an end. 
More recently ends have been overlooked in devotion to means, and to 
methods of achieving means. 

Under older educational regimes, youngsters were taught first and fore- 
most to read. ‘Read’ did not mean then what it means now, apparently. In 
those days it meant a good deal what the Collect for the Second Sunday in 
Advent says: ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. A youngster who 
had acquired that ability could not only understand what he read, but he 
could think about it. And if he had a background in history, which showed 
what men had done, and in poetry, which showed what men were who did 
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it, he could reason with detachment and then act with both good sense and 
enthusiasm. 

Many of our students today are not able to use their language reasonably, 
any more than they are able to do anything at all with mathematics, be- 
cause they never learned what to do with fractions. We have been senti- 
mental about not giving children tasks to do, and about not requiring them 
to assume responsibility as they grew up. We have found that by exalting 
‘social techniques’ and ‘adjustment to life,’ and by devoting attention to 
‘social problems’ we could give everybody a general education of some 
sort. Naturally, the humanities, which are of the individual, have retired 
into the background. They require literacy, effort, and devotion, and do not 
seem to lead to adjustment to social problems in a way acceptable to those 
who hope to condition their students’ attitudes. 

We have got to the place where a great many educators do not know 
what the humanities are. To some it may seem superfluous that President 
Chalmers should take so much time making that clear; but we can keep in 
mind that it was another college president who said that he intended to do 
something about the humanities when the important things had been taken 
care of. 

In our day educators have been thinking about society, and the condi- 
tioning of the individual to society. They have largely overlooked the fact 
that society is made up of individuals, and is of whatever nature the indi- 
viduals that compose it may create. Our education develops social tech- 
niques, not people. An ideal method for serving the purposes of the State, 

Liberal education is primarily ethical. There are lasting ethical truths in 
human experience, and men have found what they are. A great part of them 
are included in the humanities. They are the vision without which the 
people perish—and the possibility of perishing is not as remote as it used 
to be. The educator has the task of raising his charges to the eminence 
from which they can see that vision, not in limiting vicarious experience to 
the precincts available to actual experience. 

Liberalism has been misinterpreted to mean letting youngsters who have 
had no chance to develop personalities express the personalities they have 
not had a chance to develop. It has been misinterpreted to mean acquies- 
cence in the whim of the student at the price of abandoning the experience 
of mankind. It has been misinterpreted to mean dilution to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. 

We have forgotten that the man who can read with understanding can 
gtasp much of what he needs to comprehend, and that the man who cannot 
so read can neither comprehend nor reason. We have forgotten that the 
prime question is not, How can we condition students’ attitudes so that they 
can adjust to society? but rather the abiding one, What is man? We forget 
ourselves in admiration of our technical ingenuity. 
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Fortunately, most of us are aware that something is the matter, and are 
looking for ways to remedy our educational situation. Suggestions range 
from those of the President’s Commission, which seems to advocate more 
dilution and more places to do the diluting in, to those of scattered en- 
thusiasts who believe that a revival of Latin and Greek will restore Eden. 
This is sentimentalism. 

President Chalmers is tough, in mind, not in spirit. In his short book he 
has presented a case for the humanities that may lack support from a couple 
of generations of modern educators, but is founded on the wisdom of some 
three thousand years and more. It is the advocacy of a complete and gener- 
ous education, as Milton had it, that fits a man to perform skillfully, justly, 
and magnanimously, all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war. [he Republic and the Person is a book to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest. 


Smiley, Marjorie B.: Intergroup Education and the American Col- 
lege, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. Pp. 
x + 212. 


This doctoral dissertation, published by a teachers college, is directed 
toward the American liberal arts college and not toward all American col- 
leges as the title implies. However, Dr. Smiley’s work should be a valuable 
addition to the library of anyone interested in intergroup education as well 
as administrative officials charged with curriculum development. 

The author believes that an enlightened public opinion is needed if we 
are to resolve the differences which are threatening the democratic way of 
life. Education, specifically intergroup education, is the chief tool she 
would use to accomplish this purpose. But it appears that intergroup educa- 
tion in the liberal arts college leaves much to be desired; it lacks direction 
and is incidental to the rest of the educative process. Colleges engage in 
varied, and often unco-ordinated, efforts to create good will and understand- 
ing between diverse groups through admission and housing practices, stu- 
dent activities, and course offerings. Academically, intergroup education 
tends to be treated as a specialized rather than a general field of education. 
It is often in advanced, elective courses with one or more prerequisites, and 
most frequently only in the departments of sociology and anthropology. 
Thus, intergroup education is often restricted to the interested few. Instead 
of this haphazard, restricted, and fragmentary treatment, Dr. Smiley sug- 
gests an integrated approach based upon desired learning outcomes which 
exploit all the college’s educative resources. 

After reading this publication one has the impression that the need for 
improvement in this important area of human relations is recognized, pro- 
grams and techniques to achieve better relations are known, but a wide- 
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spread application of this knowledge is yet to be obtained. 
CHESTER M. STEPHENSON 
Miami University 


Jones, Theodore S., Your Opportunity, Milton 87, Mass., 1952, 
Pp. viii + 222. 

There should be a growing need for a catalogue of grants, fellowships, 
scholarships, awards, prizes, loan funds, and so on. Because he has had aca- 
demic advisory experience, as college counselor and dean, and school head- 
master, Theodore S. Jones could bring to a compilation of materials 
relevant to student aid an informed and educated enthusiasm. There is a 
vast amount of information in Your Opportunity which should be useful 
to young people, their parents, and their counselors and teachers, The 
book is a descriptive index of opportunities, with comprehensive cross. 
references throughout. Schools, libraries, and individual households may 
find it useful and handy. 

Perhaps, because he has produced a serious work of considerable impor. 
tance, Mr. Jones will in future editions mitigate the flamboyance of his 
external format and publicity. He is apt to repel some of those he might 
help. 


Kochnitzky, Leon, Shrines of Wonders, New York: Clark and 
Fritts, 1952. Pp. 60. 

The Sabena Belgian Airlines have done a commendable bit of publicity 
work in publishing this little book about art and other attractive elements 
in Belgian Congo and neighboring states. The book is informative and 
interesting—especially so since most people have very little idea just where 
Belgian Congo is. 

There is just enough in the book to stir interest in the cultural history 
of a part of the world unfamiliar to most of us, and there are just enough 
excellent illustrations to make one wish that there were a great many more, 

To their great credit, the Sabena Airlines keep themselves almost en- 
tirely out of the publication. They are to be congratulated on giving to the 
public a little book well worth reading. 


Millett, John D., Kotschar, Vincent F., Campbeil, William V., An 
Atlas of Higher Education in the United States: The Geographical 
Distribution of Accredited Four-Year Colleges, Universities, and 
Technical Schools in 1950, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. No pagination. 

Maps of the States, alphabetically arranged, showing the locations of the 
various kinds of institutions, represented by appropriate symbols. Shown 
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also are counties, with their populations. By way of annotation, for each 
State is listed population; population 15 to 24 years of age; enrollment in 
institutions listed, autumn 1950; enrollment in all institutions; number of 
students resident of State attending college, in state and out of state; num- 
ber of junior colleges not listed, public and private. 

The maps show geographical diversity, geographical distribution of 
colleges in relation to population, geographical distribution of facilities. 
There is at least one omission (in Florida), where a slug has apparently 
dropped out. The omission of junior colleges arouses suspicion that the 
atlas may not be as informative as it is supposed to be. 

Everyone will have to decide for himself whether it is more convenient 
to find out what he may occasionally want with the reference books he has 
on hand; or find some place to keep this unwieldy loose-bound atlas 
(17” x 11”), which does not even tell in what towns the institutions listed 
are located. 

Three quarters of the population of the United States live within a 
30-mile radius of one of the colleges plotted here. Ah! la belle chose que 
de savoir quelque chose! 


Sifferd, Calvin S., College and You, Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
& McKnight, 1952. Pp. 111. 

A friendly, simple, but sound series of informal letters to hypothetical 
students about college life. The letters deal with choosing a college, financ- 
ing a college education, entrance requirements, choosing classes, and various 
and varied campus activities—including study. 

The author, Supervisor of Counseling in the Men’s Residence Halls of 
the University of Illinois, knows what he is talking about. More than that, 
he knows how to tell what he knows so that a youngster can understand 
him, and can profit by his attention to the advice offered. 

A good book to have on counselors’ shelves, in high school and in 
college too. 


Study Abroad, New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xxili + 326. 

“This fourth edition of Study Abroad, International Handbook of Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships and Educational Exchange contains information on 
international educational and training programmes for 1951-2, 1952-3 
and 1953-4. The volume is subdivided into three parts: (I) commentaries 
on fellowship programmes; (II) the list of fellowships and scholarships 
offered in 1951-2; and (III) a report contributed by the ILO on oppor- 
tunities for young workers and students to receive vocational and technical 
training abroad.” 
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Deutsch, Monroe E., The College from Within, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 232. 


Every now and then a book appears on some subject or other that says 
what there is to say, and says it in an agreeable and convincing fashion. 
The College from Within is such a book. The former Provost of the Uni- 
versity of California has summed up the wisdom of many years of experi- 
ence and consideration, and given us a brief, easily read essay that is 
deceptive in its affability. It is a profoundly wise book, but it is neither 
solemn nor sententious. 

When one looks at the table of contents, one wonders how any author 
could give reasonable consideration to so many aspects of academic affairs 
in 232 pages. When one has read the book, one realizes that Mr. Deutsch 
has done the incredible. He has done it by sticking to what needs to be 
said—a feat of writing that is as unusual as it is delightful. 

There is nothing startling in the book. Almost everything that the 
author says has been said elsewhere, and often. What distinguishes this 
discussion is the manner of the saying: what should be said is here; verbi- 
age is missing. For instance, in writing about presidents and trustees, Mr. 
Deutsch puts down succinctly what those dignitaries should do and should 
not do so that not only the layman, but presidents and trustees themselves, 
may profit by the reading. In little over three pages he shows Public Rela- 
tions to be a hydra, and suggests what is best to do about hydras. He talks 
some very sound if not altogether flattering sense about deans. 

Unlike many administrators, he regards faculty and students: as the prin- 
cipal constituents of a good college, and deals with them in some detail, 
always with sympathy and understanding, never with condescension. He 
insists on scholarship in his faculty, but he insists likewise on ability to 
teach. He insists most vigorously that choice of faculty should be made on 
grounds of ability, not on such extraneous circumstances as origin or color. 
He urges encouragement of young people of ability. And he emphasizes the 
obvious, unfortunately so often neglected, that women are suitable candi- 
dates for most positions. 

A college has obligations to faculty, and faculty no less to the college. 
What such obligations are, Mr. Deutsch makes clear. He shows that sab- 
baticals are beneficial to college and faculty alike. And he makes a strenu- 
ous plea for a respectable retirement policy—and for retirement not too 
soon, just because a faculty member has reached a certain age. 

Departments and courses in departments are a constant trouble in many 
institutions. Mr. Deutsch urges care and discrimination in setting up new 
ones, as in abandoning old ones. He urges the same care and discrimina- 
tion in retaining old ones and declining to set up new ones. Here is sound 
good sense for all! 
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There is enormous sympathy for the problems of students, but along 
with it some very shrewd caution. What Mr. Deutsch has to say about 
extracurricular activities, and their effects on the Big Men on the Campus, 
and especially about athletics, is neither new nor revolutionary; but it has 
not been better said, nor more convincingly. The scholarship problem, that 
plagues institutions and students alike, gets a fair survey. 

When he has strong convictions, Mr. Deutsch presents them forcefully. 
What he has to say about the athletic-alumni racket is vigorously said; so 
is his presentation of the dangers of the fraternity-sorority system. So is 
what he has to say about the degree fetish, about degrees academic and 
honorary. 

So much has been said about education versus training, and so much of 
it is mere chatter, that it is refreshing as well as enlightening to find so clear 
a distinction made as in this book. Mr. Deutsch, unlike many writers on 
the subject, makes clear why work in some fields is educational for all, even 
though it be technical for some. That in itself is an accomplishment worthy 
of praise, especially as the author does not in any way deprecate training. 

Then there are the hot potatoes: free discussion of human affairs on the 
campus and religion in the colleges. After seeing how deftly and how satis- 
factorily Mr. Deutsch handles them, one can only wonder whether the 
potatoes are not rather hot by reputation than in actuality. Here again is 
such good sense, such sympathetic sound judgment, that one can only praise 
the discussion. 

Long experience, clear thinking, hard writing for easy reading, and 
great sympathy went into The College from Within. Every educator, and 
every member of the national community is in Mr. Deutsch’s debt. He 
may not have written the best book on college education in recent years, 
but I have not found one to equal it. 


Irwin, Mary, ed., American Universities and Colleges, Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. Pp. xi + 1105. 

Bogue, Jesse P., ed., American Junior Colleges, Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. Pp. x + 604. 


Here are two books that need no review. We need only compliment Mary 
Irwin on continuing in A. J. Brumbaugh’s footsteps so successfully, and 
Jesse Bogue on repeating so excellent a performance. No registrar or ad- 
missions officer needs to be told how useful these books are. 

At the same time, it is perhaps worth pointing out how much is in them 
beyond the Institutional Exhibits, which we consult so often. Statements of 
bases for accreditation and various lists and tables appear in both, and are 
time- and labor-savers over and over again. A surprising amount of infor- 
mation appears in the discussions in Part I of each volume. 
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In the Universities and Colleges are authoritative essays on Education in 
the United States, The American College, The American University, Recent 
Trends in Higher Education, Professional Education, and The Foreign 
Student in the United States. In the Junior Colleges we have Types of 
Junior Colleges, Development of the Junior College Movement, The Legal 
Status of American Public Junior Colleges, Accrediting Junior Colleges, 
Present Trends in Junior Colleges, and Accrediting Agencies and Their 
Standards. Add to these the Appendixes on the ACE, educational associa. 
tions, academic costume code, degree abbreviations; the information on 
classification, ROTC Units, miscellaneous curricula, and so on, and one 
can see that a vast amount of essential information can be kept at hand in 
the office. 

The Indexes, of course, are excellent and constantly helpful, especially 
as there has been one major change in the format of the two books, All 
institutions are now listed by states, instead of alphabetically from begin. 
ning to end. The listing under the states is alphabetical. Whether or not 
such a listing by states is more useful to registrars and admissions officers— 
and perhaps it makes little difference to them—it is undoubtedly useful to 
the consulting public, who often seek institutions in a geographical area 
available to prospective students. In problems of transfer, too, a geo- 
graphical listing is handy. For those who prefer the straight alphabetical 


listing, the index is easy to consult. 
We have long known that we can expect a top-notch job from the ACE 


staff on these books. Again our expectations are fulfilled. If the ACE knows 
how much we expect, it will be clear how enthusiastic that statement is! 


Educational Directions. A Report—1951, Boston: F. Porter Sargent, 


1952. Pp. 128. 

Porter Sargent died last year. One is reminded of the little sign that 
Oliver Herford used to tack on the bulletin board of The Players when a 
member died: ‘Always the wrong man.” Porter Sargent pulled the straw 
out of educational stuffed shirts; he put burrs under the saddles of the 
complacent; he pulled the false faces off fakes. The famcus introductions 
to the Handbook of Private Schools were a continual spur to the exercise 
of one’s wits and the practice of elementary honesty. 

That is not to say that he was always right. It is to say, though, that to 
show him to be wrong, took intelligence and work. It is to say that the 
frauds of various kinds attempted in the field of education looked like 
frauds when he got done with them; and that ineptitude looked like in- 
eptitude. It is to say that Porter Sargent acquired a good many enemies, 
but none among those willing to face their problems and seek a solution. 

The brief and penetrating comments he made, and documented thor- 
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oughly, became required reading for thousands in this country and abroad. 
He was an individual who made people pay attention to him, and who 
rewarded them for their attention. Writing on education will be the duller 
for his death. 

It is therefore gratifying to see that his son is continuing the tradition. 
He explains in this latest Introduction how he plans to publish various 
writings left by his father, and also shows that he himself is going on with 
critical evaluation of educational phenomena. 

There is sound writing here on subjects ranging from democracy in 
private school education to the subversive antics of Zoll & Co. and other 
heretic hunters. There is quite a discussion of Mr. Buckley, who erupted 
in God and Man at Yale. There is also a discussion, valuable to all of us, 
of the repression of ideas, and its effects on faculties and students in all 
our institutions. 

The whole treatment reflects faith in the individual, so vigorously ex- 
pressed by Porter Sargent. We may, I think, cheer on the second genera- 
tion, in the hope that the good work will go on, so that we may continue 
to get stimulation and support under the name of Sargent— stimulation and 
support that we shall often need. 


Dodds, Harold W., Hacker, Louis M., Rogers, Lindsay, Govern- 
ment Assistance to Universities in Great Britain, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. x + 133. 

A brief but sufficient presentation of the matter assigned to the writers 
by the Commission on Financing Higher Education, A.A.U. The means 
and methods are described, and the personal elements in the business are 
made clear. It is likewise made clear that what is done in Great Britain 
could not be done in the United States. Nevertheless, much of what the 
writers of the three essays in this book describe makes sound reading for 
those in this country who are trying to find the best means and methods for 
making American institutions financially sound, and for bringing higher 
education to all those who are capable of acquiring it. 


M. M. Chambers, The Colleges and the Courts, 1946-50. Columbia 
University Press. N. Y. 1952. $3. Pp. x + 202. 

At the end of each five-year period since 1936, when Dr. Chambers first 
published his Colleges and the Courts going back to the Dartmouth Col- 
lege decision in 1819, he has prepared a supplementary analysis of judicial 
decisions rendered in this field throughout the United States. 

The method followed in the current volume is a division of the cases 
into five categories, (1) university and college personnel; (2) state and 
municipal institutions; (3) privately controlled institutions; (4) fiscal 
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‘relationships with governmental units; and (5) financial support from 
private sources, institutional property, and other matters. 

Preceding each chapter under the five categories is a brief introductory 
explanation of its scope. The chapters themselves consist of digests of the 
pertinent cases. 

It may be that this work fills a genuine need and is widely used by edu- 
cationists. To your reviewer, however, the book seems generally too tech- 
nical for a layman, albeit an expert in educational administration. And, 
although technical, its value for the lawyer is limited to a bird’s-eye view 
of the numerous types of questions which arise in the field. In other words, 
the book falls between two stools. It is too legalistic for the layman, and 
by its too-inclusive coverage merely scratches the surface as far as assistance 
to the legal researcher is concerned. 

Moreover, in the humble opinion of the reviewer, the author is over. 
confident as to the correctness of his own views. Although he may be en. 
tirely justified in his opinions as to a large variety of problems, he would 
gain in persuasiveness if he did not yield to the temptation to characterize 
certain judicial pronouncements as “astonishing,” ‘‘ultraconservative,” 
“lame,” “far-fetched,” “dubious,” or “harsh.’’ Other and more agreeable 
judicial opinions are referred to as “scholarly,” “liberal,” or “correct.” 

Despite the foregoing, the book in part does make interesting reading. 
Dr. Chambers is experienced in digesting a case. The facts stand out and 
extraneous matter seldom intrudes. Some of the cases are entertaining, 
such as the bequest of scholarships to the nine applicants who get the best 
golf scores in an annual tournament staged by the trustee bank. Others are 
run-of-the-mine. Still others, while important to the litigants, have such 
special facts, or arise under such special statutory provisions, as to have 
little value as precedents or as indicia of any trend. And still others are 
very important but leave the reader hungry for a more thorough analysis. 

HENRY S. FRASER 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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In the Journals 
ee 2 


The German Universities and their problems are brought to our atten- 
tion by James M. Read, former Chief of the Division of Education and 
Cultural Relations in the Office of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany. His article appears in the Autumn 1952 issue of The Yale 
Quarterly. 

The greatest defect of the present-day German university is complacency 
based on the illusion of many German professors that Germany is in about 
the same intellectual position as before 1933 when her universities were 
considered among the best in the world and were widely copied. 

Mr. Read tells of the efforts of English, French and Americans to bring 
to German universities more general education, more study of social and 
political science, more student participation in university and community 
affairs, and opportunities for more of the talented young people to attend 
universities. He tells how American financial aid from public funds and 
private foundations is being invested in an effort to bring about a university 
reform in Germany. 


Applied Statistics, A Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, is in its 
first year of publication. The journal is edited by Leonard H. C. Tippett 
and published three times a year by Oliver & Boyd, Ltd. of Edinburgh. 
Since “the aim is to publish articles of sufficient scope and variety to interest 
administrators and executive officers . . . teachers and students,” it might 
be a good idea for registrars to keep an eye on copies as they come into the 
libraries. “The articles to be published will include surveys in non-technical 
language of various fields of application of statistics, ‘case histories,’ de- 
scriptions of the statistical set-up of various institutions and firms, and dis- 
cussions of questions of topical interest.” 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal is a successor to Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Journal. In the October 1952 issue, C. Harold Mc- 
Cully’s article on Counseling Veterans under the New Law will be of 
interest to most registrars. Mr. McCully points out the major differences 
between Public Law 550 and Public Law 346. The Veterans Administra- 
tion expects its counseling load will be materially increased because of the 
provisions of the new law. “In view of: the shorter period of entitlement 
most veterans will have under this law; the necessity for the veteran to 
choose a definite objective prior to entrance into training; and of the 
veteran’s being limited to only one change of program—the selection of a 
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suitable objective by each veteran before entering training under the new 
law becomes crucially important.” 


Two recently published bulletins available from the Superintendent of 
Documents of the U. S. Government Printing Office give information that 
is helpful in answering some student questions on induction and enlist. 
ment. A 23-page bulletin on Counseling College Students during the De. 
fense Period may be had for 25¢. Students and the Armed Forces, is an 
88-page source book of information about the armed forces prepared for 
students, teachers, counselors, and administrators of the Nation’s secondary 
schools and colleges. The price is 45¢. 


A concise summary of The Problems of Accreditation is made by Cloyd 
H. Marvin in the October 1952 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. President 
Marvin lists 23 criticisms of the accrediting system which has been in effect 
—that is, accrediting by an estimated 200 voluntary agencies. He then lists 
nine arguments for the system, and explains briefly the opposing philoso. 
phies on accreditation. The problem of the recently constituted National 
Commission on Accrediting is to hold on to the good in accrediting and do 
away with the evils that come with it. After consultation with representa. 
tives of the National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies, the 
Commission decided to ‘‘work toward placing primary responsibility for 
accrediting in higher education upon these Associations. The National 
Commission on Accrediting will at the same time seek to have those agen- 
cies which now deal with segments of institutions of higher education serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Regional Accrediting Associations, and reduce 
or eliminate their direct accrediting relationships with the colleges and uni- 
versities.” 


The Educational Testing Service, in the October 1952 issue of its bulletin 
ETS Developments, reports a recent study which indicates that attempts to 
cram for the Selective Service College Qualification Test do not improve the 
student’s score. However, freshmen who had carefully studied the official 
Bulletin of Information may have been helped. This study was made by 
comparing the Selective Service College Qualification Test scores of stu: 
dents from six colleges with the scores they would have been expected to 
achieve on the basis of their College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test or 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination performances. 


For a thought-provoking presentation of a view on ‘‘adjustment to 
society” that does not follow the mold set by some recent theories, you will 
find it worthwhile to read S. A. Nock’s paper entitled The Moral of That 
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[s—. The paper may be found in the School and Society for June 7, 1952. 
Dr. Nock, the Book Review Editor of the Journal, is now Registrar of 


Pace College. 


A. W. Marsh, Chairman of the Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics at Amherst College, has written The Educational Values of 
College Physical Education, Including Intercollegiate Athletics and Their 
Preservation for The Educational Forum. \t was published in the May 1952 
number. The problems in obtaining the values from the regular program 
of physical education are relatively minor ones and differ little from those 
in all departments. ““When it comes to the social and moral values, how- 
ever, the results can be obtained best through the competitive games. . . 
there is the greatest potentiality both for bad as well as good education.” 
Mr. Marsh reviews briefly the history of the games to show that the col- 
leges did not lose control of the games as they have never had it; rather 
they failed to win the struggle to get complete control. The facts disclosed 
in a thorough study made by the Carnegie Foundation in 1925 ‘‘were suf- 
ficient to indicate to the colleges the necessity of revising their complete 
procedure regarding selection of students, awarding of scholarships, length 
of schedules, academic standing of athletes, selection of coaches and com- 

lete administration and faculty control.’ Needless to say, with the current 
scandals still breaking about us, the programs of athletics in some colleges 
are as bad, if not worse, than when that study was made. The members of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association would not support the en- 
forcement of its regulations. The games had become ends in themselves, 
and the values of the game were forgotten or ignored by those responsible 
for their conduct. 

Having outlined the background of the problem, Mr. Marsh continues 
with constructive recommendations for obtaining the full values of edu- 
cation through games. Recent regulations made by athletic associations and 
conferences and the committee appointed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation are reviewed. If these regulations are not to be evaded, “‘the colleges 
must have men who believe in and will teach and coach students the valu- 
able aims of athletics.” A joint committee representing the American 
Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation; the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association and the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation has recommended to college presidents that the men who are re- 
sponsible for inter-collegiate athletics should be members of the faculty 
with the same rights and privileges and held to the same standards of 
intelligence, professional education, character and teaching competence as 
other faculty members. “If these men are assured when selected that their 
position is a teaching job, not purely one requiring victories, it would tend 
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to encourage the coach or teacher to apply his best talents and ideals and 
protect him from the vocal and rabid, but minority, alumni.” 

After the games get the proper guidance, efforts should be made to in. 
clude more students in them. The students should be given more oppor. 
tunity to use individual initiative in the games—‘‘Our present authoritarian 
system in which coaches call all the plays is definitely contrary to our de. 
sired education for a democratic way of life.” As with other educational 
activities, ““To learn to perform to the best of one’s ability transcends the 
score and the grade and is the supreme test of educational quality.” 


The October 1952 issue of the Review of Educational Research, the 
official publication of the American Educational Research Association of 
the NEA, is devoted to Educational Organization, Administration and 
‘Finance. Chapter X on The Federal Government and Education and Chap. 
ter XI on Higher Education will be of special interest to college adminis. 
trators. 

Hollis P. Allen and Carl E. Deisenroth of Claremont College give a 
comparatively extensive bibliography on research into the problem of the 
federal government and education. Part of the bibliography takes up the 
problems of the organization of the U. S. Office of Education and the need 
for co-ordination of the many different agencies which have jurisdiction 
over the funds expended for educational purposes—in 1950 only one per 
cent of these funds were under the jurisdiction of the Office of Education, 
Other references are on federal aid to education and federal-state relations, 

The authors list five questions which need to be answered with more 
factual information to aid in the solution of policy problems now before 
us. The first two questions are concerned with the degree of federal con- 
trols and the others with the effectiveness of national independent agencies 
and boards, the allocation of educational programs to the various agencies 
of the national government, and different patterns of intergovernmental 
relationships. 

The chapter on higher education is written by Norman Burns of the 
University of Chicago. He sees a need for a change in methodology in the 
study of administration. While facts and figures are important, they lead 
to overemphasis of administrative structure (organization charts, the lines 
of authority, and duties of several groups or individuals) and do not 
take into account the administrative process (leadership, planning, co-ordi- 
nation, and delegation). 

In the research of the finance of higher education, educators have agreed 
on the need of equality of educational opportunity, but are far from agree- 
ment on the extent of expansion needed and on the means. The President's 
Commission on Higher Education contemplates a much wider expansion of 
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educational opportunities than the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation and would effect this expansion through government action while 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education would turn to business for 
funds. Mr. Burns concludes that “there seem to be no means by which the 
independence of our higher institutions can be automatically assured. .. . 
It is clear that the price of liberty continues to be, as it has always been, 
eternal vigilance, regardless of what arrangements we may make for the 
organization and finance of higher education.” 

The report cites references on research in democracy in administration 
that advocate faculty, employee and student participation at all levels in 
policy determination. The author believes that democracy in administration 
is related to process rather than structure. While employee opinion should 
be listened to in matters affecting employee welfare and faculty members 
should be heard when matters of major institutional policy are being con- 
sidered, ‘‘final determination of policy should not be in their hands; rather, 
it should be in the hands of the board of control representing the society 
for which the institution exists.” ‘The freedom of the faculty member to 
discharge his responsibilities . . . would hardly be advanced by placing him 
in an unordered institution in which he and his colleagues were responsible 
for everything, and no one in particular was responsible for anything.” 

Because of the individuality of institutions, it is not possible to generalize 
on matters of administrative theory and practice. Conclusions reached in 
one institution may not be applicable to another. On the other hand, a 
program of co-ordinated institutional studies could be of use to institutions 
in general by setting up ‘‘methods of attack on problems and methods for 
the evaluation of the results of experiments.” This type of research would 
yield the greatest benefits in the study of administrative process. It is Mr. 
Burns’ conclusion that this is the area in which the need for research in 
higher educational administration is greatest. This research can be im- 
ptoved by the use of careful observation by skilled and experienced observ- 
ers. 


Higher Learning’s High Finance, an article in the December 1 News- 
week, reports on the findings and action of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. Nearly all educational institutions, large and small, are 
in need of funds. The Commission is opposed to direct federal aid to 
education. Instead it urges increased giving from a variety of sources, but 
most especially from business and industry. Newsweek reports that under 
the present corporation tax law, 5 per cent of net income may be deducted 
for contributions to charitable and educational organizations. Corporations 
have given less than seven tenths of one per cent. The commission esti- 
mates that if corporations would increase their philanthropic contributions 
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even up to 3 per cent of net income . . . higher education might expect to 
receive $325,000,000, a figure which could close the gap in higher educa. 
tion’s current financing. A new approach to fund raising, the banding to. 
gether of institutions for the purpose of soliciting funds, has helped solve 
for the business leader the problem of which institution to support, 
Newsweek presents “the first comprehensive listing” of such organizations, 
24 in number, and gives the number of institutions in each organization, 
Since business is becoming increasingly interested in supporting educational 
programs, it seems clear that additional funds will be contributed. 





Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


A new program of study in the field of education above the master’s 
level, leading to a “Diploma of Advanced Study’ has been announced by 
the University of Arkansas. 


Two students, handicapped and confined to their homes, started studies 
with 2100 freshmen in the Junior College, Boston University, this year. 
All their “classroom” work will be done via “‘teacherphones,” a device 
employed by the university in a pilot experiment, with the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, to help physically handicapped, home- 
bound young people succeed in college through classroom-bedroom tele- 
phone hook-ups. 

The students will be able in their homes to hear the actual classes in 
operation at the university and will be able to talk to the class and to each 
other with the unique teacherphones that have been installed and tested in 
their homes. 


The University of Buffalo is offering a new program in physical therapy 
leading to both a degree and a certificate. 


The University of California has expanded the offerings at its Davis 
campus by adding undergraduate first- and second-year programs in engi- 
neering. 


At the close of the academic year the U. S. Air Force will occupy a 
former military base at which Champlain College has been located since 
1946, and the college thus becomes a casualty of the national emergency. 


A new degree, Ed. S., Specialist in Education, is being offered by Colo- 
rado State College of Education at Greeley. A six-year program leading to 
the new degree will be offered. The new degree program is separate and 
distinct from the doctoral program and is to be regarded as a terminal 
program. 


At Columbia University, School of General Studies, a seminar course in 
American Civilization with an enrollment of about 75 students, is being 
telecast. Viewers may purchase the course syllabus and can take a final 
examination but do not receive academic credit. 
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Columbia University and the Metropolitan Museum of Art offer a co-op. 
erative program of courses in the history and appreciation of the fine arts, 







Cornell University has completed a $600,000 Endowment Fund for , 
new program in the field of ‘American values.” It will underwrite teach. 
ing and research leading to greater understanding of the heritages, tradj. 
tions, and freedoms of American society. 












The University of Delaware has consolidated 308 separate laboratory, 
shop, and other fees of many kinds into a general university maintenanc 
fee which will be identical for all students irrespective of curriculum, 








Persons who have reached their sixtieth birthday may attend any evening 
class as guests of the University of Dayton. 






Finch Junior College, New York, has now become a ‘‘senior”’ college and 
is known as Finch College. 







The name of the School of Adult Education at Fordham University has 
been changed to the School of General Studies. 







The University of Georgia has a co-operative plan whereby journalism 
students may earn their expenses by working for newspapers, radio, T.V, 
stations, advertising departments, and in other allied fields. There is also 
a co-operative plan for pharmaceutical education. 











Each of the residential houses at Harvard College has its own dean's 
office under a new advising plan. In the office will be the official record of 
the students in the house. The Senior Tutor in charge will co-operate with 
departments in the arrangements for tutoring and advising of students in 
their fields of special study and will work with the House Master and the 
House Staff to develop the social, athletic and educational program of the 
House. 











The Dearborn Junior College has been named the Henry Ford Com- 
munity College of Dearborn. 







The University of Illinois is operating a new graduate school of business 
administration. 







The College of Dentistry at the University of Illinois has completed its 
fifth year of postgraduate teaching by means of long distance telephone 
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lines. A series of lectures on current advances in dentistry has been pre- 
sented to over 10,000 dentists in 330 cities in the United States and Canada. 


A new class schedule at Lake Forest College has resulted in a more 
efficient five-day week. It has simplified registration scheduling and has 
made it possible for more three-hour classes to be offered. It will provide 
more efficient use of classroom space and shorter afternoons of classes. 

Three-hour courses scheduled for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday last 
fifty minutes. Tuesday and Thursday classes last seventy-five minutes, with 
a break on these days for chapel. The plan will be described in the next 
issue Of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


Manhattan College sponsors a program which gives students in need of 
tutorial help an opportunity for supervised study under the direction of 
upper-classmen who have achieved distinctive standing in the courses con- 
cerned. 


Junior students at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology must select 
one of eight available fields of study in the humanities—the history of 
ideas, political and social history, literature, music, economics, political 
science and international relations, labor relations, and psychology. As a 
junior and senior the student takes three subjects in his field of concentra- 
tion, and a fourth subject in a different field. By extending study in one 
field to three terms, the School of Humanities hopes to provide the student 
who has a background of the freshman and sophomore general humanities 
core with a deeper insight into a sphere of study of his own selection. 


The University of Michigan has established an Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of the Philippines. Training programs in 
administrative techniques and methods will be offered for Filipino govern- 
ment workers and students. 


At the University of Mississippi the function of the new judiciary branch 
of the Associated Student Body government is (1) to try cases of student 
discipline, (2) to determine the constitutionality of actions taken by the 
legislative branch. 


The General Education Board of New York recently granted $250,000 
to the University of Mississippi for improvement of the liberal-arts pro- 
gram for undergraduates. 


The students in the School of Education, New York University, voted 
approximately ten to one in favor of continuing a program of appraising 
the courses and the instructional staff. 
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The School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New York Uni. 
versity, includes an illustrated program designed to teach classroom and 
study techniques in its orientation of freshmen. 


The Gregg College, “birthplace” of the Gregg shorthand system, has 
been transferred to Northwestern University as a gift and will become the 
Gregg Division of its School of Commerce. 


Northwestern University provides a work-study program under which 
qualified undergraduate students are given an opportunity to earn nearly 
all their expenses by working part-time in regular office jobs on the uni- 
versity campus. Full tuition is allowed in the form of scholarships, plus 
salaries for office work. Students attend classes from 8 to 12 hours a week 
and work from 18 to 19 hours weekly in the offices. Rates of pay depend 
upon the student’s clerical skill and the type of work he is doing. Jobs are 
clerical and secretarial positions in the academic and business offices and 
Deering library, heretofore manned by nonacademic personnel. 


A new five-year combination Arts and Letters-Engineering program at 
the University of Notre Dame is designed to provide the engineering 
executive in modern industry. 


The Ohio State University college yearbook will include in addition to 
the conventional 650-page volume a 7-inch 45 R.P.M. record on which 
there will be recorded the highlights of the school year. 


Purdue University has adopted a new course numbering system. Num- 
bers 1 to 49 will be used to designate pre-college and deficiency courses 
while other non-degree courses (i.e. agricultural short courses) will be 
numbered from 50 to 99. The lower division credit courses will be num- 
bered from 100 to 299. Upper division courses, normally scheduled for 
juniors and seniors will be numbered from 300 to 499. Numbers 490 to 
499 will be used to designate undergraduate individual study courses. 

A new division, the dual level transition, 500 to 599, is primarily for 
undergraduate instruction courses and for the graduate who enters gradu- 
ate school and lacks a few subjects to be qualified for graduate work. The 
last group is graduate courses, 600-699. 


The University of Rochester will merge its College for Women and 
College for Men on one campus as a co-educational College of Arts and 


Science. 


Roosevelt College avoids imposing a rigid grading curve on all classes, 
by supplying each instructor with an index of the scholastic ability of 
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students as a group in each of his classes. Indices are prepared each semester 
from three factors: percentile rank on the American Council Psychological 
Examination ; percentile rank in high school graduating class, and percentile 
rank in previous college work. 


Santa Barbara College, University of California, has inaugurated a 
tutorial program for students who wish to follow a course of directed study 
beyond the limits of conventional curriculums. 


The College of Pharmacy at the University of Texas has introduced a 
graduate program to train hospital pharmacy specialists. 


Wesleyan University (Connecticut) offers a two-year graduate program 
leading to a Master of Arts degree in teaching. 


Whitman College, together with other liberal arts colleges, has joined 
with the School of Engineering of Columbia University in offering a com- 
bined five-year engineering program, of which the first three years are spent 
in the liberal arts college. The last two years and a part of the summer 
following the third year are spent at Columbia. 


Wilmington College (Ohio) students and faculty are co-operating in 
their third major self-help campus building project, a new fine arts center. 
Already they have erected an athletic stadium and a 100-man dormitory, 
renovated the chapel, fixed up some buildings on the college farm, and 
redecorated the local children’s home. 


The University of Wisconsin has undertaken a far-reaching study of its 
advisory system. 


Yale University is planning to reduce its enrollment in the undergraduate 
schools to 3800, of whom not more than 1025 will be members of the 
freshman class, because the institution wishes to improve the quality of its 
teaching, reduce the size of classes, give more attention to the individual 
student, and improve living conditions in the ten undergraduate residential 
colleges. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


The American Council on Education published last summer the sixth 
edition of ‘American Universities and Colleges” with information on 904 
acctedited institutions and the third edition of “American Junior Col- 
leges,” covering 575 accredited two-year institutions. 
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Carnegie Corporation has made a grant to Case Institute of Technolo 
to aid in the development of an experimental program for liberalizing 
engineering education. 

The Committee on Internships in General Education has announced that 
the program, financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, will be 
continued through 1954-55 and that nominations are now being invited 
for 1953-54. The internships are held in the University of Chicago, Co. 
lumbia University, Harvard University, and Yale University in each of 
which the interns will have approximately one-third of the duties of mem. 
bers of the full-time teaching staff and will devote the balance of their 
time to study of the program of general education as a whole. 


















Fifteen local public and private educational and cultural institutions are 
co-operating in a plan for an educational television station in the Detroit 
area. 








The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and administered annually 
by Educational Testing Service, will be given at 200 testing centers 
throughout the United States on Saturday, February 14, 1953. 











A new Evaluation and Advisory Service for school and college test users 
has been announced by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. The new service is expected to serve as a consultative agency for 
test users to insure proper and full use of tests and test results. It will be 
particularly concerned with the use of tests to evaluate the results of schools’ 
and colleges’ educational programs. 











A committee has been appointed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation to assist colleges and universities in a 
new program of self-studies under a grant of $300,000 for the examination, 
analysis, and assessment of liberal-education programs. 









The Fund for the Advancement of Education will again offer approxi- 
mately 250 Faculty Fellowships for the academic year 1953-54 to college 
teachers throughout the United States. The purpose of the program is to 
enable the recipients to broaden their qualifications for teaching in their 
respective fields as part of a program of liberal education. 

The Ford Foundation has appropriated $5 million to help finance con- 
struction and programming of non-commercial educational television sta- 
tions. The purpose of the grant, which was made to the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, is to enable it to try to find practical methods for the development of 
television as an educational medium. 
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The International Association of Universities with its permanent secre- 
tariat located at UNESCO House in Paris, is gathering statistics for a study 
of the problem of equivalence of degrees, A preliminary study with charts, 
maps, and graphs of student migrations has already been published. 

The Association plans to publish an annual bulletin of interest to uni- 
versity executive officers. It is exploring ways and means of publishing an 
authoritative directory of the world’s universities and other institutions of 
higher learning. 


“Lovejoy’s College Guide” in a revised and enlarged edition gives in- 
formation concerning 2000 institutions of higher education. 


The Association for Higher Education is the new name recently adopted 
by the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. 


The New England Colleges Fund, Inc., founded this year, has as its 
purpose the soliciting of financial support from business and industry. The 
charter members of the fund are: Amherst, Bates, Boston, Colby, Con- 
necticut, Dartmouth, Emmanuel, Middlebury, Providence, Radcliffe, Regis, 
St. Anselm, St. Michael’s, Smith, Tufts, Wellesley, Wheaton, and Williams 
Colleges; the College of the Holy Cross; and Brown, Clark, and Fairfield 
Universities. 


The Office of Education reports a total enrollment in American colleges 
and universities this fall of 2,148,000 as compared with 2,116,000 a year 
ago. This 114 per cent increase is the first increase since 1949. There is a 
decided upsurge in new students who total 537,000 as compared to 474,000 
last year. The increase in new men students is 1514 per cent; in new women 
students, 11.2 per cent; and for both men and women, 13.2 per cent. 

“How Large Are Our Colleges?” is a study reported in Higher Educa- 
tion, September 15, 1952, based on data from 1859 institutions ranging in 
size from 45,186 to 2 students. More than three-fourths of the institutions 
in the county enroll fewer than 1000 students each. The 1951 median en- 
rollment was 409, although the average enrollment was well over 1000. 
Institutions under public control are as a rule larger than those under 
private control. The median enrollment for 129 universities was 5,988 with 
a range from 826 to 45,186. Among the 691 separately organized colleges 
of liberal arts, the range was from 27 to 10,469 students with a median of 
516. 

A comparison of institutions by size of enrollments in 1951 with those 
in 1949 shows reductions ali along the line. The number of institutions of 
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10,000 and over has decreased from 40 in 1949 to 32 in 1951, and instity. 
tions with fewer than 100 students have increased from 202 in 1949 to 219 
in 1951. The median for all institutions dropped 13.3 per cent (from 472 
to 409) ; that for all public institutions 10.6 per cent (from 661 to 591) 
and that for all private institutions 13.6 per cent (from 396 to 342). 

The Office of Education has announced that more than 200 teaching 
posts in other countries are available for qualified American teachers, 
Arrangements are co-operatively made by the Office of Education, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, and the Department of State under the U. S, 
Educational Exchange Program (Fulbright Act) and other acts. 


After 30 years of publication, ‘Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Journal,” is appearing under a new name—“The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal.” 


The University of Southern California Press has announced the publica. 
tion of ‘Educational Systems of the World,’’ by Martena Tenney Sasnett, 
It is an 800 page manual giving usuable information about the systems of 
education in 80 different countries, designed to give bases for interpreta 
tion of school, college, and university credentials of foreign students seek- 
ing admission to American institutions. 


Twelve Virginia colleges, supported by private and church funds are 


pooling their efforts to bolster their financial positions. The group seeks 
to incorporate as “The Virginia Foundation for Independent Colleges” 
for the purpose of promoting the interest of higher education in the State. 
Among the specific goals are the soliciting of gifts and funds for the 
benefit of the member colleges and the interpreting of the aims, functions, 
and needs of the colleges to further understanding of their importance 
to the State and Nation. 


At its annual Congress held in August, 1952, the U. S. National Stu- 
dent Association, with 400 delegates and alternates, 23 foreign students, 
and 25 educational organization representatives in attendance, discussed 
a wide variety of problems. Among the resolutions passed were the follow- 
ing: 

c resolution condemning universal military training but urging con- 
tinuation of the present selective service act as long as there is a national 
emergency. 

A resolution criticizing the Korean G.I. Bill of Rights as inadequate 
and asking for increased benefits comparable to those for World War Il 
veterans. 
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A resolution opposing the McCarran Act which restricts immigration 
on the basis that it restricts international travel. 

The Congress asked for student representation in matters of the curricu- 
Jum and requested the right to express opinions concerning courses, 
instructors, and academic issues. 

To improve economic situations of students resolutions urged the wider 
use of co-operatives on American campuses, and there was recommended 
a discount service with the National Retail Merchants Association and 
Chambers of Commerce. 

In condemning over-emphasis on intercollegiate athletics, it was 
urged that they be decommercialized and de-emphasized but not to the 
extent that participation in intercollegiate athletics be suspended. Publicity 
for athletic scholarships was advocated. 

A strongly worded resolution accused the International Union of 
Students, the Communist-dominated world union of students, of failing 
to co-operate on practical program projects. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, former President of Hamline College and 
Centenary College and recently named to the presidency of American 
University, at one time served as Registrar of Allegheny College. 


Elinore Fiero Mullen, Executive Secretary, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, died on November 3. She had served the coilege as Registrar 
from 1924-44, 


Marian W. Smith, formerly Director of Admissions, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed Headmistress of Buffalo Semi- 


naty. 
Mrs. W. M. Kemp has been named Registrar of Baylor College. 


Robert A. Howard, formerly a teacher of social sciences in the Orchard 
Park Central School, New York, has been appointed as Assistant Director 
of Admissions at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, succeeding Mr. 
John Muyskens, Jr., who is now Director of Admissions, St. Lawrence 
University. 


Miss Agnes Clare Mulligan has been made Associate Registrar of the 
City College (New York). 


Evlyn N. Fisher, Dean of Women, has been given additional duties as 
Registrar at Cornell College (Iowa). 
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After four years as Dean of the College and Registrar of Shepherd 
State College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia, Dr. Carey V. Stabler will 
return to Florence State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, to take the 
position of Dean of the College. 


After 18 years of service at Hartwick College Miss F. Aurill Bishopp 
has resigned as Registrar. Dr. Wallace R. Klinger, who has been handling 
admissions, is Acting Registrar. 


The University of Mississippi has appointed Tom Hines Assistant 
Registrar and Admissions Counselor. 


Sister Mary Ursula, R.S.M., is Registrar of Mount Aloysius Junior 
College, Cresson, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Justine Gentle, formerly of the American College Bureau in 
Chicago, has been named Director of Admissions of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women. 


William S. Hoffman, formerly Registrar, Pennsylvania State College, 
and now Dean, Lycoming College, has hand lettered 43,000 diplomas 
for graduates of Pennsylvania State College. 


Joseph F. Hollywood, Jr., has been appointed Director of Admissions 
and John Sterrett, Admissions Officer at St. Johns College, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


Harold E. Wisner has succeeded Ralph E. Pattullo as Registrar of Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Miss Elizabeth R. Stearns, formerly Assistant Registrar at Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, is now Registrar. 


H. Owen Long is now Registrar of Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


Miss Emma L. Benignus has succeeded Miss Margaret Gordy as Registrar 
at Wilson College. Miss Hazel King is Director of Admissions, 
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20,000 Students Take Selective Service Test in 
December; Total Is Now 433,000 


Approximately 20,000 college students took the eighth Selective Service 
College Qualification Test, December 4, at 810 centers in the United States. 
A total of 433,000 students have now taken the tests, the first of which 
was administered May 26, 1951. 

Applications are now being accepted for the administration of the test 
scheduled for April 23, 1953. Applicants for the test should mail applica- 
tion blanks, now obtainable from local boards, to Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, designated to prepare and administer the 
test. 





Four national personnel organizations, The American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, The American 
College Personnel Association, The National Association of Deans 
of Women, and the National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators, have long been concerned with the problems of 
“The Recording and Retention of Student Disciplinary Records.” 
Each of these organizations has appointed a committee to study these 
problems. A co-ordinating committee is composed of the chairmen 
of each of these respective committees: 


R. E. McWhinnie (University of Wyoming) for AACRAO 
Wilson Thiede (University of Wisconsin) for ACPA 

Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith (Wayne University) for NADW 
Dr. William S. Guthrie (Ohio State University) for NASPA 


A membership sampling of the four organizations will be surveyed 
for opinion and recommendations on “The Recording and Retention 
of Student Disciplinary Records” in the very near future. 


It is hoped that out of this survey will come a uniform report and 
recommendations which will be submitted to each of the organiza- 
tions at their national spring meetings. 
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The Temple University Reading Clinic 


The director of the Reading Clinic at Temple University has announced 
that the faculty for the 1953 Reading Institute will include more than one 


hundred specialists in the field of reading instruction. Widely known 
guest speakers will lecture, demonstrate and serve as consultants during 
discussion meetings on reading and related topics. Included among these S 
will be: 1 
Miss Dorothy Kay Cadwallader Mrs. Dorothy Field Nicholas : 
Principal of Robbins School Student Counseling Bureau C 
Trenton, N.J. University of Minnesota C 
Mrs. Grace Alder Dorsey Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, Director 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools Institute for Child Study j 
Maryland State University of Maryland E 
Department of Education / 
Miss Phyllis Fenner, Librarian De. William P. Sheldon, Divecins . 
Reading Laboratory 
Plandome School Saal 
Manhassett, L.I. Syoncuns Uadewonty I 
; j 
Miss Eleanor Johnson Dr. Linda C, Smith F 
Managing Editor Assistant Professor of Education J 
American Education Publications Cortland State Teachers College . 
Miss Nancy Larrick Dr. Paul Witty, Director P 
Education Director Psycho-Educationa! Clinic R 
Random House Northwestern University C 
In addition to the laboratories, demonstrations and evaluation sessions, f 
the following general themes will be developed to guide the daily meet- 
ings: 
Institute Theme: CURRICULUM APPROACH 
TO READING INSTRUCTION F 
Monday: Planning Reading Programs Ir 
Tuesday: AM: Promoting Language Growth: Basal Approach ; 
PM: Promoting Language Growth: Experience Approach Je 
Wednesday: AM: Word Perception and Recognition K 
PM: Concept Development R 
Thursday: Instructional Materials 
Friday: Differentiated Guidance E 
Specific information about the Institute may be secured from Emmett ; 
Albert Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University, Phila- 5 
delphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

















AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS: COMMITTEES FOR 1952-1953 


Executive Committee 


President—Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

First Vice-President—Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 

Second Vice-President—J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

Secretary—James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Treasurer—Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

Editor—William C. Smyser, Miami University 

Past President—John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Chairman, Committee on Special Projects—John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

Chairman, Committee on Regional Associations—Ernest Whitworth, American 
Council on Education 


Budget Committee 


John E. Fellows, Chairman, University of Oklahoma 
Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

The President-Elect 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Ira M. Smith, Chairman, University of Michigan 
John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

J. Gilbert Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 


George P. Tuttle, Chairman, University of Illinois 

Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

Joseph C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Committee on Evaluation and Standards 
Ralph E. McWhinnie, Chairman, University of Wyoming 
Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 
Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University 
Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University 
Ellen Deering, College of the Pacific 
John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 
John M. Rhoads, Temple University 
R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 
Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 


Committee on International Scholarships 
Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman, Wheaton College, Illinois 
Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 
John R. Little, University of Colorado 
Stella Morris, Colorado A & M College 
Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Methodist University 
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Committee on Nominations 


Elwood C, Kastner, Chairman, New York University 
Allen Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Gustave E. Metz, Clemson College 

J. Gilbert Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 

Luther E. Bledsoe (Alternate), Marshall College 


Committee on Office Forms 


Leo M. Hauptman, Chairman, Ball State Teachers College 
Jeanne M. Beaudoin, Seattle University 

Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College 

W. L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of Technology 
George W. Gibbs, Colorado Woman’s College 

Linford A. Marquart, National College of Education 


Committee on Public Relations 


John E. Fellows, Chairman, University of Oklahoma 
Mildred Covey, Goucher College 

Ellsworth M. Gerritz, University of Minnesota 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest College 

Claude Simpson, The State College of Washington 
William C. Smyser, Miami University 


Committee on Regional Associations 
Regional Association Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, American Council on Educa- 


tion 
Alabama William F, Adams, University of Alabama 
Arkansas Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
Colorado-Wyoming Stella Morris, Colorado A & M College 
Illinois Linford G. Marquart, National College of Education 
Indiana C. R. Maxam, Butler University 
Kansas A. E. Kunzmann, St. Johns College 
Kentucky Richard L. Tuthill, University of Kentucky 
Michigan Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan 
Middle States Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 
Mississippi O. N. Darby, Mississippi Southern College 
Missouri Guy H. Thompson, Southwest Missouri State College 
Nebraska Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 
New England Robert E. Hewes, Mass. Inst. of Technology 
North Carolina Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 
Ohio Jess J. Petty, Baldwin-Wallace College 
Oklahoma W. Harvey Faust, East Central State Teachers College 
Pacific Coast D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College 
South Carolina H. O. Strohecker, University of South Carolina 
Southern C. L. Rasor, Furman University 
Tennessee James L. Buford, Vanderbilt University 
Texas Truett K. Giant, Baylor University 


Upper Midwest Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 





























COMMITTEES FOR 1952-1953 


Utah (none designated) 

Virginia Ira E. Miller, Eastern Mennonite College 

West Virginia Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College 

Wisconsin Leonard Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College at Eau 
Claire 


Committee on Resolutions 
§. A. Nock, Chairman, Pace College 
William F, Adams, University of Alabama 
Florence N. Brady, Occidental College ; 
Eric T. Tebow, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Richard L. Tuthill, University of Kentucky 


Committee on Special Projects 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman, Temple University 
Enock C. Dyrness (General), Wheaton College, Illinois 
Charles E. Harrell (General), Indiana University 
Robert E. Mahn (Glossary of Terms), Ohio University 
Ralph E. McWhinnie (Adequacy of Transcripts), University of Wyoming 
George L. Miller (Admissions Policies and Practices), Wayne University 
D. T. Ordeman (Handbook), Oregon State College 
N. M. Parkhurst (Machine Equipment), Purdue University 
William C. Smyser (General), Miami University 
Robert E. Summers (Enrollment Trends), University of Minnesota 
Ronald B. Thompson (Credit Evaluation), Ohio State University 
Clyde Vroman (High School-College Relations), University of Michigan 


Special Committee on Student Population Study 
Alma H. Preinkert, Chairman, University of Maryland 
Gladys D. Diggs, Smith College 
John M. Rhoads, Temple University 
Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers College 
R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Delegates to the American Council on Education 


Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 
Elwood C. Kastner, New York University 
Ralph E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 
William C. Smyser, Miami University 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
True E. Pettengill, General Chairman, University of Minnesota 


Clinic for New Registrars and Admissions Officers 
Ira M. Smith, Chairman, University of Michigan 


Committee on the Program 
Ronald B. Thompson, Chairman, Ohio State University 
Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 
True E, Pettengill, University of Minnesota 
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Committee on Workshops 

Charles E. Harrell, Chairman, Indiana University 

. B. Clement, Texas Technological College 
Margaret K. Gonyea, Simmons College 
Cleo G. Hester, Murray State Teachers College 
Carrie E. McKnight, Muskingum College 
Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 
Charles H. Walker, Florida State University 
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Regional Associations 


KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Association of Collegiate Registrars met at the Student 
Union Building of the University of Kentucky, Thursday, October 30, 
at 12:15 p.m. Mr. H. Owen Long, of Kentucky Wesleyan College, Vice 
President of the Association, presided. Sixty-two members and guests were 
in attendance. Mr. Ernest C. Miller, Registrar Emeritus of the University 
of Chicago, was a welcome visitor. Mr. Miller is now living in Danville, 
Kentucky. 

The general theme of the program was Improvement of Inter-College 
Relations—Possibilities of Uniform Practices. The principal address was 
given by Dr. William H. Vaughan, Registrar of George Peabody College 
for Teachers. His subject was, “Admissions: Stimulation, Retention, or 
Transfer of College Students.” 

A panel discussion of problems common among colleges was led by 
Mr. M. E. Mattox, of Eastern State College. Miss Adelaide Gundlach, of 
Berea College, reported results of a questionnaire which she had circulated 
among registrars of the state and which dealt with practices and problems 
of the registrar’s office. 

The Committee on Uniform Practices made a report of progress and 
recommended that the study be continued by a permanent committee and 
that the findings be incorporated in a registrars’ handbook and brought 
up to date each year. It was suggested that the work of this committee be 
brought into line with the work of the National Association, and with 
this addition, the recommendations of the Committee on Uniform Practices 
were adopted. 

Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, of Murray State College, presented a report on 
the meeting of the AACRAO in Washington, D.C., last April. 

In the business session which followed the close of the program, Mrs. 
Hester, State Representative of the Association on the Regional Associations 
Committee of the AACRAO, reported that she had been delegated to find 
out whether our Association desired to have a luncheon at the National 
Meeting. The Regional Associations Committee was of the opinion that 
regional luncheons were not desirable on the ground that there would be 
more of value to the individual members in mingling with members from 
other states. After some discussion, a motion was approved that no plans 
be made for a regional luncheon at the National Meeting. 

Officers elected for 1952-53 are: President, Dr. R. L. Tuthill, Registrar 
of the University of Kentucky; Vice President, Mr. E. E. Sheils, Registrar 
of Cumberland College; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Maple Moores, Assis- 
tant Registrar of the University of Kentucky. 

MAPLE Moorks, Secretary 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


The West Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its annual meeting at Clarksburg, October 15-17, 1952. At 
the opening session, Registrar Jesse Pugh of West Liberty State College 
gave his impressions of some of the high spots of the 1952 AACRAO 
Convention which was held at Washington, D.C. At the conclusion of Dr. 
Pugh’s talk, President E. W. Browne introduced the guests and new 
members of the West Virginia Association. An informal reception 
followed. 

The three day program consisted primarily of a series of reports on 
topics which had been assigned to committees for study and possible action 
by the Association: Grade transfer policies; Probation and Exclusion 
Policies; Clarification of catalogue offerings in terms of State certification 
requirements; Uniform Course Numbers and Titles; Code of Ethics; 
College career days. Some of the reports were accepted as presented and 
the committees were discharged; in other cases, it was felt that additional 
study was needed before final action could be taken by the Association. 

The featured speaker of the meeting was Miss Emma Deters, Registrar 
at the University of Buffalo, who was making her first official visit as 
President of AACRAO. Miss Deters’ address, entitled “Our National 
Association at the Mid-Century,” traced the growth of AACRAO and 
called attention to some of the more significant contributions of the Associ- 
ation to education and the nation as a whole. The West Virginia Associa- 
tion takes this opportunity to express thanks and appreciation to Miss 
Deters for her visit, and to the National Association which made her visit 
possible. 

Officers elected for 1952-53 were: President, Luther Bledsoe, Marshall 
College; Vice President, Alta Van Horn, Salem College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, F, E. Thornton, West Virginia Institute of Technology. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Association of College Registrars and Admissions 
Officers met on October 24, 1952. Lawrence College, Appleton was 
host to the group and the meetings convened in the Worcester Art Center. 

Dr. Leonard Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
presided. The morning program included an address by Dean George 
Walter, Lawrence College and a Question-Box Session. The latter provided 
the group with an opportunity to discuss policy and methods common to 
the Registrars’ Offices. 

In the afternoon the group had as their guest Edward G. Groesbeck, 
Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, who spoke on “The AACRAO 
and the Regional Association.” The second speaker of the afternoon was 
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Major C. L. Shepard, State Headquarters of Selective Service. The latter 
addressed the group on the timely subject ‘Selective Service and the College 
Student.” 

The annual meeting closed after a short business meeting. Milwaukee 
was chosen as the location for the meeting in October, 1953. The new 
officers elected were: Mr. Quincy Doudna, Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, President and Miss Elva Boettcher, Ripon College, Secretary. 








Employment Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. maintains a Committee on Professional Development, which 
serves as a Clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. The persons listed below are registered with this Committee. Additional listings 
may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or to Dr. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. Persons 
listing their names with the Committee should send with their application for list- 
ing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. 
For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance 
in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Dr. Thomason at the 
address given above. 


PosttIoN WANTED: Registrar, Admissions or Personnel. Hold B.S., M.A., and five years 
experience as Assistant Registrar, one year as Acting Registrar. College Teaching and testing 
experience. Adviser and student personnel committee. Address F.W., care editor. (1/1) 


Position WANTED: As Registrar and/or Director of Admissions. Administrative experi- 
ence as registrar, admissions officer and assistant to dean. Teaching experience in American 
Government and Public Administration. Practical experience in student personnel counselling, 
and administrative procedures analysis. Ph.D., male, married, Protestant, 34 years of age. 
Address S., care Editor. (1/2) 
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